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BODILY RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS OF YOUNG 


be CHILDREN IN RELATION TO RHYTHM IN MUSIC, 
By Helen Christianson, Ph.D. 196 pp. Cloth, $2.10. An 
TRADE MARK analytical study of an organized curriculum in bodily rhythms. 
including potential and functioning aspects in selected nurs- 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL ery school, kindergarten, and first grade groups. 
SCHOOL SCISSORS RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN YOUNG SISTERS AS 


REVEALED IN THEIR OVERT RESPONSES. By Mar- 


Ge Forged Steel Scissors > nickele sly asse 
senuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled garet B. McFarland, Ph D. Illustrated. 230 pp. Cloth, $3.15. 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- In this exploration of the specific social relationships of one 
ting Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- individual to another the author has made a significant con- 


. . i i ard ; ‘rst ing of » social behavi 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to tribution toward an understanding of the social behavior of 


; . young children. The findings are helpful as a basis for the 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
guidance of small children in the same family. 


that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
TECHNIQUES USED BY THE TEACHER DURING 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL LUNCHEON PERIOD. By 
Gertrude M. Borgeson, Ph.D. 214 pp. Cloth, $2.35. This |} 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- monograph offers stimulating suggestions to the many people 


and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- who are concerned with the nutrition and education of young 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. re children. It provides a very considerable amount of material | 
? on the techniques of teachers and the responses of children i 
- during the noon meal! in nursery school. 

PARENT-TEACHER ACTIVITIES AT LINCOLN 

E , SCHOOL. By Edith Rossbach. 56 pp. Paper, 59 cents. 

a aes anaes An account of the a tivities of a parent-teacher group ir a 

trade. progressive school. Written by a school parent, the pam- 
phlet describes these activities from three points of reference— | 
the child, the school, and the community. | 

Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors Write for the list of publications on 


Child Development and Parent Education | 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. OF DIT 1] 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
FAMOUS SINC BEB i874 NEW YORK CITY 
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Teaching Phonetics— 


| EMBECO 
~ PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Phonograms printed on cards 7” x 8”, 
with letters 1” high, which are easily read from 
all parts of the room. To each phonogram card 
two smaller sections are hinged, bearing con- 
sonants and letter combinations for forming complete words. Each card provides for the formation of 
sixteen words. The hinged sections may be cut and thus show one word at a time. Each combination keyed, 
showing teacher correct answer. Twenty cards, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box, $1.50 


For Teaching Letters and Building Words— 
CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


8274 Heavy block letters, one inch high, cut from durable blue card stock. Excellent material for the 
beginner toformulate an impression of his A BC’s and for the more advanced pupil to use asa word builder. 
These letters have an advantage over the ordinary word buiider as the letters are actually ‘‘cut-to-shape,” 
giving the child a true impression of the structural design of each letter. Price, per box, 30c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY... .. 399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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The Story 
Lincoln 


The Brave Tin 
Soldier 


The Story « 
Columbus 


The Adventures 
of a Brownie 


Provide theelnexpensive Books 


| LIST OF TITLES | ELIGHTFUL fables and myths—fascinating stories of 


nature, industry, and history—inspiring biographic: al sto- 


Wee tt ent Sd Gad ries—and many stories selected from the best in children’s 
or ist an nm races literature, are included in the titles listed at the left. 

FABLES AND MYTHS LITERATURE 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew These books, prepare od by compe tent w rite rs for use as me 
27 Eleven Fables from 104 Mother Goose Reader > » ae 
28 More Fables from Alsop plementary reading in primary 8, ave 

2 idian Myths Stevensor > a >» 
33 The Brave ‘tin Soldier and 206 picture reading joyful experience for millions o 1ildren. our 

ier Stories Irom Andersen zittle ‘hi ren. sie > » 

4 Stories from Grimm Story the Christ chia pupils will enjoy them, too. Printed 4 in type 
36 Little Red Riding oo 23 first Term Primer > » s 
Jack and the Beanstalk 280 Khyme and. Jingle Reader suitable for young eyes, well illustrated, anc in 
38 ventures of a Brownie for Beginners r > > 

46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 245 Three Billy ‘Goats Gruff, and pape r covers in attrac tive colors, the *y are more than worth 
Old-Time Stories their very modest price. Each book contains 32 or more pages. 

Little Plant Why not order a trial selection of these books now, availing 

3 Little “Workers (Animal 7 a yourself of the Special Introductory Offer below? 

30 Story of a Sunbeam Four 

31 Kitty , Mittens and Her %03 The Rainbow Fairy Pest | 7 cents per Copy, for 12 or More Copies) Order 
39 Little Wood Friends Story of Peter Rabbit re 8 t C f to 11 Co ies by 

10 ‘Wings and Stings 317 of the Three Prices: ) cents per Vopy, for Pp \ 

osu 5 Ben en 818 More Stories of the Three 10 cents per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies Number 

igs 

32 Patriotic Stories 329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

43 Story of the Mayflower 330 Ten Little Indians 

45 Boyhood ot Washington 334 Animal Stories 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 335 Story of Hiawatha 


Special Introductory Offer 
For 3rd and 4th Grades 
and Blography—Continued ANY 15 BOOKS IN THIS 1 00 


American Inventors — I 
90 Reynard the Fox Whitney and Fulto 
Te" Show “Mam, ‘The Little LIST, PREPAID, for only 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories (Morse and Edison) 2 . 
292 East of the Sun and West 89 Eremont and Kit Carson With a view to introducing these books to teachers who are 
( he Moon, ane 1€ 91 Story of Eugene Field P ‘ 
Stories 123 Story of Nathan Hale not acquainted with them and who, perhaps, have not known 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 32 Story of Benjamin Franklin . . ; 
19 Buds, Stems and Fruits ~~ a. that books of this character are available at so low a cost, we 
1) Buds, Stems anc s Other Babies 
Dm Sig - 165 Gemila, the Child of the are offering to send any fifteen titles for only $1.00, prepaid. 
Story of a Little Waterdrop Desert, and Some of Her 
Wheat Read the list of titles -arefully. Note the wide variety of sub- 
4 ‘ famous Artists— zandseer 
178 Bonheur) Concord ject matter, and its adaptability to your classroom needs. 
Story of zeXington, oncor¢ 
Story of Tex and the Tescup 179 gett, Beneer Hill Select any fifteen titles. Write the numbers of the titles 
Story o 1 ‘9 Story o ie 
of Suse, Colles and doen of Am selected in the coupon below and mail it to us with a dollar. 
Salt nolds and Murillo) 
138 a of tice, Currants, 243 Famous Artists—III— (Millet) 
ney 


181 8 one} of the St 248 Makers of European History F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
stories of ne stars 


203 Little Plant People of the LITERATURE 


Waterways 35 Little Goody Two Shoes Dept. A- 5, Dansville, N. Y. 


61 Story of Sinbad the Sailor 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 67 The Story of Robinson 
4 Story of Washington Crusoe 


» Story of Lincoln 

7 Story of Longtellow 
1 Story of the Pilgrims 
4 


Babies Abr me d) 


03 trom Testament MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR 


1 
1 
Toll of the FOR YOUR SELECTION OF FIFTEEN BOOKS 
famous Early Americans 172 Labu the cake Dweller 
(Smith, Stanc sh, Penn) 173 Tara of the Tents 
S Indian Children. Tal a F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. A-5, Dansville, N. Y 
7 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 186 Heroes from King Arthur 
) a of the Boston Tea 195 Night on. ~ ee and Enclosed is one dollar for which send me, prepaid, the fifteen books indi- 
60 Children of the Northland and Stories _ cated by the numbers I have written below 
64 Child Life in the Colonies 199 Jackanapes 
I (New Amsterdam) 212 Stories of Robin Hood 
Child Life in the Colonies— 227 Our Animal Friends § and 
Il (Pennsylvania ) How to Treat Them 
66 Child Life in the Colonies— 


III (Virginia) 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 


Hansel Grettel, and 


Solo the Cave Boy 
Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 


(Ethan Allen and the Pretty Goldilocks 
Green Mountain Boys) 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 
69 Stories of the Revolution—II Manners 
» (Around Philadelphia) 312 Legends from Many Lands Name 
‘0 Stories of the Revolution— 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
Ill (Marion, the Swamp bity Buns 
e Fox) 322 The Wise Frog and Other 
81 Story of De Soto 831 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 
82 Story of Daniel Boone land 
83 Story of Printing 333 Chang Fu Chen; a Little . 
S84 Story of David Crockett Chinese Girl Street or R.D. State 


3} Puss in Boo} Bie 
of the Moc ty) an | Robinson Crus E Nursery T: Tales 


Exeellent Books for 
Primary Grades— 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Sue Northey 


—an important contribution to Indian 
literature, depicting the life of the Ameri- 
can Indian from a time before the Pilgrims 
came to the Government Reservation of 
today. It emphasizes social relations, and 
is welcomed by teachers as a true source 
book of Indian fact and history. Its story 
is vividly told, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in vocabulary familiar to 
children of fourth primary grade. Richly 
illustrated with pictures of authentic 
detail. Size, 534’ x 814’. 216 pp. Price, $2.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 


A new and attractive edition of this 
famous children’s classic, printed from 
new plates, in larger type than the orig- 
inal, and styled in modern binding and 
cover design. It contains more than one 
hundred stories, covering the entire field 
of children’s literature, divided into five 
departments, with seventeen divisions of 
subject titles. It represents the best writ- 
ing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll and many 
others—covering a wide variety of myths, 
fable, folk tale, etc. More than 100,000 
copies are used in primary schools every- 
where. Size 5x8’. 326 pages. Price, $1.75 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A WINTER ROSE 


By Emerine S. Rees 


With frosted lace and sparkling gems 
Jack Frost is here once more; 

A cunning master artist he, 
With magic from his store. 


It’s not alone with silvery sheen 
The land with beauty glows, 

Jack paints dear Hilda’s snowy cheeks 
As lovely as a rose. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal Observation School, Cleveland 


HARVEST TIME 
(Reading Lesson) 


Crops are all harvested now. 
The corn has been husked. 


Pop corn is drying. 


cellar. 


Rosy apples are in the cellar, too. 


Turkeys gobble in the yard. 


Now we shall have a feast. 


Was Ni 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving! 
SOMETHING TO LEARN 


1. Learn about the different ways of harvesting corn; corn husked in the field as it grows on the 
stalk; or corn cut and shocked and later husked from the shuck. Learn about the old-fashioned 
husking bees and the red ear that meant a kiss from the husker’s sweetheart. 


2. Explain meaning of ‘“‘compost pile’”’ in making fertilizer for the yards next season. Emphasize 
the fact that a wise person wastes nothing. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a chart showing pictures of food made from corn—cornflakes, corn-meal muffins, 
cornstarch pudding, corn syrup, hominy, corn bread, and pop corn. 


WHAT AM I? 
I grow on a stalk. 


WHAT DAY IS THIS? 


Today is a feast day. 


In the summer I have soft silk. Many people are here. 

Little girls make dolls of me. They have pumpkin pie. 

Now I am big and yellow. They have roast turkey. 

I am good to eat. The table is full of good food. 


What am I? What day is it? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


HARVEST FEASTS 
(Reading Lesson) 

All people have harvest feasts. 
Some have dances and songs. 
Some go to church. 
They thank God for the good food. 
All have good things to eat. 
They play games. 


Harvest time is a happy time. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Learn about the harvest customs of other countries. French, English, and Italians all cele- 
brate the harvest time in dances. Dances represent the harvest of grapes, grain, flax, and other 
crops. 


Very simple account of First Thanksgiving should be given. Emphasize the desire all the 
world over to express gratitude for the abundant harvest. 


STORY HOUR 
To the Teacher 
Encourage children to bring in accounts of various ways of celebrating Thanksgiving which 
they have learned from their parents and grandparents. The story hour provides a fine oppor- 
tunity of sharing these experiences. The following is a sample report: 


Clara’s story—‘‘My grandmother told of community dinners which they used to have when 
she was a little girl. Everyone came to the schoolhouse. 

“In the morning the children had a program. They sang, said poems, and gave little plays. 

‘“‘Then the men put long boards over the desks and made a big table. What good food the 
ladies served. Everyone ate together and had a lovely time.” 
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WORK AND PLAY IN NOVEMBER 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
To the Teacher: 


Encourage children to observe the work of the different seasons. Some work continues the 
same, month by month. Other activities change. If city children have no opportunity to observe 
seasonal work, this information should be given them. 


As suggestions are given, they should be written on the blackboard and later placed on 
charts and illustrated. 


NOVEMBER WORK AND PLAY 


es Farmers go to the cornfields before 


~\ daylight. 
They bring in large loads of corn. 


They make warm beds of straw for 
the animals. 


Father is putting in new rosebushes. 
He piles leaves about their roots. 
Mother is busy making mincemeat. 
She cooks all day long. 


The children feed the turkeys and 
geese. 


The boys hang up ears of pop corn to 
dry. 


We pop the corn and make pop corn 
balls. 


At school we made Indian bowls from clay. 

We will plant bulbs in them for Christmas gifts. 
The girls make favors for the Thanksgiving table. 
We are all happy in November. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


If possible, visit a farm. See the large loads of corn that are brought in when corn is husked 
in the field. Or see the huge shocks of corn when the husking is done from the shocks. Read 
in class‘harvest poems. 

Observe evidences of preparation for winter. Buildings in good condition with hay and straw 
bedding for the comfort of farm animals. Farm machinery put away. Notice the heavy coats of 
hair and fur which the animals have. 

If possible, see the flocks of turkeys. Bring back turkey feathers for Indian headdresses. 
Study November clothing. 


Heavy woolen stockings, woolen coats and caps. Galoshes lined with wool. Learn where 
rubber comes from. Make chart showing articles of clothing worn in November. 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Discussion Period: 


How can children help in November? Make list of suggestions and place on charts. Children 
should be taught to check themselves to see how many of these duties they are performing. 


HELPFUL CITIZENS 


I get up as soon as mother calls. 


I need a light as I dress. 


The mornings are dark but I am happy. 
That makes sunshine in the house. 
I wash and dress neatly for school. 


I hang up my nightclothes and leave my 
room neat. 


I get to school on time. 


I do my housekeeping before school. 
I work hard at school. 
I mind my own business. 


Iam a good citizen. 


CITIZENS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Mary and Flora are sisters. They are making favors for the Thanksgiv- 


ing dinner. Mary made 5 and Flora made 4. How many did they both 
make? Draw the favors. 


2. Bob has 8 ears of pop corn. He has shelled the corn from 5 ears. How many 
more must he shell? Draw the ears. 


| 3. Thechildren are packing a basket fora poor family. May brought 4 oranges 


Joe brought 3, and Frank brought 3. How many oranges did they bring? 
Draw them. 
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Lambert Photo 


The Puritans 


For Picture Story Lesson——Miniatures on pages 69-71. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Puritans 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 
ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 


What is the first thing you see in this picture? 

Where do you think these people are going? 

What is the man carrying over his shoulder? Why do you suppose he is carrying a gun? 
What has the man in his other hand? 

What is the woman carrying? 

Why do you suppose these people are dressed so strangely? 
What kind of house do you see in the picture? 

For what is this house used? 

Why do you suppose the house is so small? 

What time of day do you think it is? Why? 

What time of year do you think it is? Why? 

What has the man on his hat that he also has on his shoes? 
Look at the faces of these people. How do you think they feel? 


Point to the right side of the picture. What do you see under the tree at the right of the 
picture? For what do you suppose it is used? 


What do you think may live in the woods near the cabin? 
How do you suppose these people travel from one place to another? 
Where do you think the stores are in which these people may buy the things they need? 


THINGS TO DO 


Look at the picture. Think of something interesting that you can say about it. Tell your 
Class two things about the picture. Be sure to use two sentences. 


Draw a picture of something that you think may live in the woods near this log cabin. 


GRADES II and [V 


NOTE TO BOYS AND GIRLS: 


As you read through this story you will come to different sets of questions which can be 
answered only if you use your imagination. Some of these questions are quite tricky. Read them 
carefully and think twice before you answer. 

Perhaps it would be fun to choose a child who will read aloud each section and call upon 
other children to answer the questions. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR IMAGINATION? 


Probably you have heard stories, or read stories, of the Pilgrims and their ways of living 
many, many years ago. Sometimes when we read these stories it is hard to believe that such 
things ever really happened. They seem more like a fairy tale to us. 

Today let us make believe that we are the children of the man and woman in this picture. 
We are living in the log cabin in this picture. We have only a few neighbors and they live quite 
a distance from us in other cabins. There are a few children of our age who live in other cabins. 
Our father built the cabin in which we live. Let us go into the cabin to see what it is like on the 
inside. 

How do the walls look on the inside? 

What prevents the wind, rain, and snow from coming through the cracks? 
Of what is the floor made? 

How many rooms are in the cabin? 

In which corner of the cabin is the radio? 

What kind of beds do you see? 

Are there any windows? If so, how are they made? 
What do you see for furniture and of what is it made? 
What kind of stove does mother have? 

What do we have for food? 

Where does mother keep the food? 

Where does mother keep her sewing machine? 

What do we have for lighting the cabin in the evening? 
Where do we get the drinking water? 


Now let us come outside the cabin and look about us. It is getting cold, the leaves are begin- 


ning to fall, and winter will soon be here. There is much work for mother and father to do before 
the ground freezes and the snow comes. 


Where does father keep his cow? 

How far do we live from the post office? 

Why does father carry a gun with him wherever he goes? 
On which side of the cabin is the main street? 

Where does father keep his automobile? 

Where is the school? 

Where do we go to church? 

What must mother do to get ready for winter? 

What must father do to get ready for winter? 

When our clothes wear out, where can we get new ones? 
Where did mother and father get the clothes they are wearing in this picture? 
Why are they so different from the ones we wear today? 
What games can we play around the cabin? 

What kind of work does father do to earn a living? 
Where can you go to the movies? 


Now that we are better acquainted with life in the days of the pioneers, let us still imagine 
that we are living in the log cabin and that it will soon be Thanksgiving Day. 
Tell one thing for which we should be thankful. 


THINGS TO DO 
Grade III 


Write three sentences telling things for which you should really be thankful on next Thanks- | 


giving Day. Try to make your sentences interesting and different. 
Grade IV 


Write a paragraph telling about some of the things you would miss if you had to begin living 
today as the people in this picture were living. 
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THOROUGHBREDS—SCOTLAND Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Paint all flesh light orange. 

The fair-haired boy may wear a 
dark blue coat, vest and cap with a 
gay feather and gold buckle. Paint 
his kilt dark blue with gay colors 
through it. His socks should match. 

Both dogs may be white with 
light yellow or buff markings. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Social Science Studies of 


Other Lands 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


In Bonny Scotland 


Do you remember the shape of Italy, the country in which we were traveling last Septem- 
ber? It looks something like a high-heeled boot. Now if you will double up your hand in the shape 
of a cup, you will see how Scotland looks, the country in which we are traveling this month. 
The land is high in northern Scotland like your fingers, and there are more highlands in the 
south like your hand near the wrist. In the central part of Scotland there is a basin of lowlands 
like the palm of your hand. Scotland is a beautiful country. That is why it is so often called 
“Bonny Scotland.”’ The low hills and sides of the mountains are covered with heather, which is a 
low bush that looks like sprigs of dark green pine covered with little rose-colored blossoms. 

The people who lived many years ago on the highlands of Scotland were called ‘‘Scottish 
Highlanders.’ They were a brave, strong people who got their living chiefly by hunting and 
raising cattle and sheep. They lived mostly in valleys which had rough roads leading down to 
the lowlands. The mountains were so high it was very hard for the Highlanders to go from valley 
to valley. So each valley had its separate clan and chieftain made up of the descendants of one 
family. The chiefs of the clans had beautiful castles and each maintained a court of his own. 

The clothes worn by the Highlanders were not like those worn by the people who lived in 
the lowlands. The Highlanders kept their knees bare, for this made it less difficult for them to 
climb. They wore plaid shawls and plaid cloth in their kilts or short skirts. Each clan had its own 


pattern of plaid woven from the wool of highland sheep. Plaid woolen stockings were worn 
which came several inches below the knees. Each man had a fur pouch at his belt which he called 
a “‘sporran.”’ 

The language of the Scottish people is somewhat different from the English language. If a 
Scotchman wishes to say, ‘‘Do not tear your good clothes,”’ he will say in his manner of speech, 
‘‘Dinna touse yer guid claes.’’ A few of the Highlanders played bagpipes. ‘‘Sack-doodle’”’ was 
the Highlander’s way of saying ‘‘play on the bagpipe.”’ 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


Many men in the highlands of Scotland are shepherds. Each shepherd has charge of a “‘hirsel”’ 
of sheep; that is to say, as many sheep as one man can care for, which is about six hundred. 
How do you suppose one man can care for six hundred sheep on the hillsides with no fence to 
keep the sheep from wandering away? He could not do it without the help of one or two well-trained 
sheep dogs. One good dog can really do more than two or three men, because the dog knows 
just what to do and he can run faster than a man. A dog can run much farther than a man with- 
out getting out of breath and becoming overtired. 

In the lowlands of Scotland there are many factories in which ships are built. There are 
others in which cloth and lace are made. Many men in the valleys of Scotland are farmers who 
raise vegetables and a great deal of wheat, barley, and oats. In some other sections of the 
country men earn their living by fishing. If one could travel all through Scotland he would see 
men and women doing a great many different kinds of work. He would also see that children 
learn, when they are very young, to help their parents. 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 
Bring samples of plaid cloth to paste in your scrapbook. 
Draw and color a plaid pattern of your own. 
Find pictures of Scotland and Scottish people for your scrapbook. 
Find a picture of the Scottish flag. Draw one for your scrapbook. 


tS 


In one column write the Scottish words that you know. In an opposite column write their 
meaning. 


Draw and color some heather. 


Arrange the following words in a column in your scrapbook. In another column write the 
meaning of each word. 


bonny descendants 
heather maintained 
clan kilts 
chieftain pouch 


A Scotch sheep dog helps to 
Keep the flock together 
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Pre-view of Scotland 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
CHARACTERS: 


Group of Children Representing 
The Student Council: 


MAryY ROGER 
JOHN Mavup 
MARJORIE HARRY 


Miss Brooks, Teacher 


SceENE: An Ordinary Classroom 


(As scene opens, two or three 
of the children are laughing and 
talking together. They are wait- 
ing for the teacher. Enter Miss 
Brooks with the rest of the chil- 
dren. She nods pleasantly to the 
pupils.) 


Miss Brooks: Now that we are 
all here, I have something important 
to tell you. (The children quickly 
become very attentive.) It seems 
our school must earn some money 
soon. We need it for our Health 
Fund badly. There are a great many 
children in the building who need 
more milk, tonsil operations, eye 
examinations, and other things. The 
question is, How shall we earn the 
money? 


Mary: Oh, Miss Brooks, let’s have 
a candy sale. It’s lots of fun, and 
everybody loves candy, you know! 


Joun: We tried that, Mary, don’t 
you remember, but everybody be- 
came sick eating so much, and their 
mothers put a stop to their buying. 
Then we only made $3.45 on the 
whole sale. 


Miss Brooks: John is right! The 
sale wasn’t very successful and I’m 
afraid we wouldn’t make enough 
money for our needs. 


Marjorie: My mother says a 
bridge party is the best way to make 
money. Not too much trouble either! 


Rocer: The Benson School has 
just had a bridge party and a fellow 
I know who goes there said it was 
like pulling teeth to sell the tickets 
and the whole thing was just a flop! 


Mavup: People today would rather 
go to the movies, don’t you think? 


Harry: Movies! That’s an idea! 
A movie benefit! If you can only get 
a good picture. 


Miss Brooks: Roger, your Dad 
owns the theater here across the 
street. Supposing you and I go and 
see him right now. It’ll only take a 
minute! 


Rocer: That’s fine, Miss Brooks. 
He’s there in his office for I just saw 
him go in. (RocER and Muss 
Brooks exit.) 


Mary: I do hope they have a good 
picture for us and something new 
and different. 


JOHN: Cowboy or G-Men pictures 
are the best! 


Marjorie: That’s what you boys 
think but we girls like society pictures 
or college ones, don’t we, Maud? 


Maup: Sure, but we’ll have to 
take what Roger’s Dad says, I guess, 
and like it! 


Harry: I wish they’d hurry back! 
I told Jack Wilson I’d meet him 
right after school. 


(Miss Brooxs and RoceEr re- 
turn.) 


Miss Brooks: Well, I’ve good 
news for you. Roger’s Dad has a fine 
travel picture called, “SCOT- 
LAND.” It gives a grand idea of 
the customs, occupations, and cos- 
tumes of that beautiful country. 


Joun: Oh, Miss Brooks, won’t it 
be too much like school? I think a 
good football picture— 


Mary: Now, John, you would say 
that. I think it will be fine, Miss 
Brooks, but perhaps the rest of the 
children and their parents may feel 
the same as John does. I think— 


Miss Brooks: What, Mary? Let’s 
have it. 


Mary: Well, I was just thinking if 
we could give them an idea of the 
picture, sort of a— 


RoceEr: You mean a pre-view! 


Marjorie: I know! We can find 
out everything possible about Scot- 
land and tell the children about it in 
our next assembly. 


Harry: Grand! Let’s get over to 
the library right now and see what 
we can find. 


ACT II 


The Pre-view 


CHARACTERS: Same as Act I plus the 
several groups of children needed 
for songs, dances, and game, and 
without Miss Brooks. 


ScENE: Same. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


(As scene opens, JOHN brings 
forth a placard: ‘‘Our Pre-view of 
the Picture, Scotland.’’ 

Enter First Group of children 
who dances the Highland Fling.* 
The children should be dressed 
in Scotch costume if possible. 

The Second Group also 1n cos- 
tume then enters and sings a 
number of Scotch songs. The 
following are merely suggestions 
which could be substituted by 
others easily: 

Lomond”’ 

“‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’’ 

*‘Annie Laurie”’ 

“‘Bluebells of Scotland’”’ 


The Third Group enters and 
plays the game ‘‘Did You Ever 
See a Lassie?’’ several times.) 


Mary (enters): 


I'll tell you, my friends, how they 
make plaid. 

To see the Scotch do it would make 
your heart glad. 

First the wool is washed, then boiled 
and boiled again. 

Second the wool is dyed, using colors 
maybe ten! 

Then it’s combed, spun and drawn, 

Women working from early morn. 

Each clan has a plaid of its own, 

And with their costumes it is shown. 
JOHN: 

You may wonder how they get the 
wool, 

So I will tell the story in full. 

They raise the sheep throughout 
their land 

And often gather them in a band. 

To shear these sheep, the legs are 
tied 

With twists of rope not too wide. 

Then clip, clip, clip, from tail to 
head, 

Till the fleece falls off as if ’twas shed. 

Then the fleece is spread upon a 
table; 

Girls roll it up as fast as they’re able. 

Then it’s tossed to a man who packs, 

Stamping it hard into great big sacks. 

When the bag is full it’s sewed with 
twine, 

Then ready to ship to your country 
and mine. 


MARJORIE: 


And now I'll speak to you my few 
lines, 

And tell you that Scotland has iron 
mines, 

And shipbuilding goes on in Glasgow 
the city. 

If you miss the movies of it, more’s 
the pity. 

And there’s many a sight of the 
herring fleet. 

Roger will tell you, won’t that be a 
treat? 


*This dance is found in ‘‘The Folk Dance Book”’ 
by G. Ward Crampton (A.S. Barnes Co., New York). 
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ROGER: 
Scotland is noted for its herring fish. 
A truly pleasing delicious dish! 


When the fleet comes in with all its 
catch, 


The fishermen remove the fish from 
the hatch. 


The women are waiting at the docks, 
Standing near the tubs and crocks, 
Waiting to clean and sort and pack, 


Putting layers of salt between each 
crack, 


Ready to ship from Scotland each 
day, 


To countries near and far away. 


Maup: 


The Scotch are fond of music, too! 

I know they play bagpipes and 
you'll hear them, too, 

If you come to the movies we plan 
to show you. 

You’ve heard us sing the songs, and 
dance, 

So get your tickets now in advance! 


Harry: 

Thank you for coming to our pre- 
view! 

And we’ll see you all at the theater, 
too! 

But before we close this program so 
fine, 


15 
Let’s all join in! Sing “AULD 
LANG SYNE!” 
Curtain 
Epilogue 


Time: Week later. 


(All children who took part in 


the play enter and repeat to- 
sgether:) 


We sold the tickets, made lots of 
money, 

The show was grand, the show was 
funny! 

We’ve enough money for all we need. 

Scotland has proven a friend indeed! 


THE 


Plan for Reading and Motivated 


‘he aim of this project is to 
facilitate and promote reading in 
the early primary grades and to 
accomplish the following outcomes: 


1. Interest 
2. Appreciation 
3. Easy recognition of words 
4. Comprehension of material read 
as shown by 
a. Oral reproduction 
b. Ability to answer questions on 
the subject matter 
c. Ability to question classmates 
on the subject matter 
d. Ability to illustrate the story 
by drawings or cuttings 
e. Ability to organize and drama- 
tize the story 


The plan proposed is to have the 
children read the story for content 
with very little drill on words or 
phrases. Then with some particular 
motive or incentive in view to re- 
read the material and apply it to 
some activity. 

The teacher makes a_ careful 
selection of stories which can be 
motivated in some way, as: 

a. By dramatization 

b. By making pictures of parts of 
the story 

c. By oral reproduction of the story 
in a pretended radio talk 

d. By making a moving picture reel 
of the illustrations 

e. By playing school and asking 
questions on the story to be 
answered by classmates 

f. By writing answers to questions 
written on the board about the 
story 

g. By consulting the text and sup- 
plying the proper words in blank 


Re-reading 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


spaces in sentences written on 
the board 

h. By illustrating some point in the 
story by pantomime or by 
making a rapid illustration of it 
on the board, the part of the 
story to be guessed from the 
pantomime or drawing 

i. If a familiar story is found in 
several books, to read the several 
versions of it to discuss and 
tabulate the differences noted 


The class is organized into groups 
of three or four. These groups work 
out and read the story together 
previous to the first oral reading in 
class. 

Before beginning the story, the 
teacher introduces certain motive 
questions, sometimes orally, some- 
times in writing the questions on the 
board or a chart, as: 


What is the title of the story? 
What is it about? A man? a dog? 
a girl? a cat? a boy? a bird? 
What did they do? Is it a funny 

story? 


The children read the story silently, 
getting help if necessary from mem- 
bers of their group or from the 
teacher if the group members are 
unable to help. 

When the silent reading has been 
completed, the teacher questions as 
to comprehension and the children 
report on the material read. They 
are then asked to find and read cer- 
tain parts that bear upon the an- 
swers to the questions. 

The entire story is reviewed in 
this way and then the parts are read 


consecutively as a whole. A dis- 
cussion of the story follows. Many 
of the stories lend themselves ad- 
mirably to dramatization or to 
making pictures of the episodes for a 
motion picture reel. 

If the class chooses dramatization, 
the story is re-read the following day 
with this objective in mind. 

During the re-reading, attention 
is given to the number of characters, 
what they say and do. The title of 
the story and the names of the char- 
acters are written on the board and 
the children decide who will take 
the various parts. The name of the 
child chosen is written on the board 
next to the character name. 

The story is divided into one, two 
or three acts and captions or title- 
names are chosen for these acts. 

The children take turns reading 
this play-announcement from the 
board or it may be copied by some 
child on a paper and read from that. 

Another re-reading of the story 
constitutes a rehearsal. 

The actual dramatization occurs 
at a later period in the assembly or 
with the rest of the grade as an 
audience. 

Re-reading old material is always 
good. It recalls and clinches new 
words and phrases with a minimum 
of drill if proper attention is called 
to these words and phrases. 

By motivating the story the child 
is interested and will seek the in- 
formation he needs from the text 
(developing unconscious reading, 
that is, reading unconscious of the 
mechanics of reading), while the 
motivation itself develops initiative 
and originality. 
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16 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
NOVEMBER NUMBER WORK Louise D. Tessin 


THANKSGIVING 
PIES FOR SALE 


This baker made some nice, big pies 
To sell, as you can see. 

“They are full of fruit and spice. 
They are good: said he. 


If the baker sold one pie 

To Mrs. Arendell , 

How many lovely, jwicy pies 
Wowld there be left to sell® 


If the baker man sold two 

To Mrs. Arthur Wise, | 
That would leaye how many nice, 
Big Thanksgiving pies ? _.______. 


How many pies would there be left 
If Mrs. David Skinner 

Came to buy three of the pies 
for Thanksgiving dinner ? .__.....- 
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NOVEMBER NUMBER WORK 


lf Mr. Ober bought four pies 
For His family, 

for a picnic in the hills, 

That would leave just 


How many pies would there be left 


Mrs. Jack Monroe 
Came to buy six of the pies, 


| wonder,.do you Know 


\ 
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Louise D. Tessin 


lf the baker man sold five 
To Mrs. Otto Stice, 
That would leave how many pies 
Full of fruit and spice 9? 


°~) Toa group of hungry boys, 
| wonder could. you tell 


lf Johnnie bought two of his pies, 
And one was bought by Jenny, 
And Jake vought two,and Joe bought ,two, 


That would leave how many ? 


ey aa How many pies would there be left 
See lf seven he did sell 


: 
( 
_ 
the baker gave two pies 
| ~ To pretty Eleanor, 
AG And two pies to Mary Jane, 
That would leave just ____.__- 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


If I have four apples 

And you have just one more, 
How many apples have we both, 
How much is one and four? 


AS 


NS 


Three little nests are empty, 

Two are filled with snow, 

Now count the little nests you see— 
How manyinarow? 


One pumpkin pie is all alone, 
Four pies are quite near by, 

All ready for Thanksgiving Day. 
How many do you spy”? 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


All flesh should be light orange. The dress should be soft gray with white cap, fichu, cuffs and apron 
Paint the sky blue, leaves and grass soft green. Paint the turkeys and tree trunk light brown. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The First Thanksgiving Party 
A Playlet for 3rd Grade Children 


CHARACTERS: 
Pilgrim Children: 
PATIENCE ALICE 
ELIZABETH JOHN 
Mary GEORGE 
FAITH HENRY 
Hope JAMES 


PATIENCE’S MOTHER 


Indian Children: 


FLEET Foot (Boy) 
TENDER HEartT (Boy) 
Bic CLoup (Boy) 
White Dove (Girl) 
LittLe STAR (Girl) 
BrIGHT FLow_Er (Girl) 


CosTUMES: 

Pilgrim Boys—Tall black paper 
hats and white paper collars. 

Pilgrim Girls—Little white paper 
hats and larger white paper collars. 

Indian Children—If children have 
Indian play suits they may wear 
them. Otherwise ordinary clothes, 
with feather headdresses, which the 
children can make themselves. 

Mother—Same as girls, except 
with long dress. 

Hats, collars and headdresses can 
be made in art classes. 


STAGE: 

Front of schoolroom. Benches, tree 
branches, cornstalks. Rustic appear- 
ance. One large rock, made from 
cardboard, to represent Plymouth 


Rock. 
The Play 


(PILGRIM CHILDREN come out 
dancing and singing.) 


(Tune—‘‘Yankee Doodle’’) 


We are the Pilgrim Children, 
We came from across the sea, 

We sailed the good ship Mayflower 
To this country of the free. 


Pilgrim Children, so happy, 
Yes, Pilgrim Children gay, 

We like this new America, 
Yes, better every day. 


PaTIENCE: I am so anxious for to- 
morrow to come. Are you all ready 
for the party? 


ELIZABETH: Oh, yes, Patience. I 
helped mother early this morning. 
We baked ten pumpkin pies. 


Auice: And, Elizabeth, we baked, 
too. We have ten loaves of bread, 
brown and crusty. 


By BERNICE M. BRYANT 


GeorGE: I did my chores, too, 
Alice. I dragged all these benches out 
here. 


Hope: That was hard work, wasn’t 
it, George? I helped mother with the 
corn. It is all cleaned and ready for 
boiling. 


Henry: Mm-m, I just love corn. 


FaitH: Just think, Henry, last 
year we didn’t know a thing about 
corn. It was the Indians who taught 
us how to plant it and care for it. 
And they showed us how good it was 
to eat. I do like the Indians. 


PATIENCE: You are right, Faith, 
we have lots to be thankful for. We 
should not forget that tomorrow. 


Mary: We have our duties fin- 
ished for today; we have time now. 
Let us sit on Plymouth Rock and 
speak of last year. Come, John, you 
are older, you remember more. 


(Children walk over to 
Plymouth Rock and sit in a 
group.) 


JouHN: There is much to tell, is 
there not? Do you _ remember 
Scrooby? 


ELIZABETH: Yes, John, Scrooby is 
in England. That is where we lived. 
Mother and father liked it there but 
they wanted to go to their own 
church. The king did not like that, 
he wanted everybody to go to the 
church he went to. 


Joun: You are right, Elizabeth. 
That was a sad misunderstanding. 
Remember when we left England? 


Mary: I remember it was dark 
and foggy and I was afraid. And 
then we went to Holland. 


GeorGE: I liked Holland. It is 
such a beautiful country. The wind- 
mills are all different colors. And I 
liked to watch the storks building 
their nests in the chimneys. I like to 
wear wooden shoes, too. 


Faitu: So do I, George. Don’t you 
remember the tulips? There were 
thousands of them. And that little 
Dutch song we sang. 


Hope: Let’s all sing it now. 


(All children sing and a little 
simple dance can be arranged. 
Clomp feet to imitate wooden 
shoes.) 


(Tune—‘‘My Pony’’) 
Klomp, klomp, klomp, 
Down the stony street. 
Over rocks and over gravel, 
Oh, what fun it is to travel, 
Klomp, klomp, klomp, klomp, klomp, 
Klomp my wooden feet. 


Klomp, klomp, klomp, 

Down the stony street. 

Try to go a little faster, 

Down we go,—but no disaster, 
Klomp, klomp, klomp, klomp, klomp, 
Klomp my wooden feet. 


Henry: I know now why they 
called the wooden shoes Klompen. 


JAMEs: John, why did we leave 
Holland? We all liked it. 


Joun: Oh, that was funny, James. 
Don’t you remember, we played 
with the Dutch children and we 
learned to talk the way they did? 
And we dressed the way they did. 
We wanted to be like them. Our 
fathers and mothers did not want us 
to be like Dutch children. They 
wanted us to stay the way we were. 


PATIENCE: But we can talk like 
the Indians. Don’t they mind that? 


Joun: That is different, Patience. 
No one owns this country. The 
Indians live here but they do not 
settle and build on this land. They 
live wildly and differently than we 
do. They do not expect that we will 
do as they do. They are willing for 
us just to be their friends. 


ELIzABETH: So that is why we 
stayed here. When we left Holland 
no one knew what it would be like, 
did they? 


JoHN: No, not very much. Our 
folks were very brave people. They 
did hear that it was a rich country 
and a new, unsettled country. And 
they knew that it was very far across 
the ocean. 


Georce: And they knew they 
could live the way they wanted to, 
even though there would be hard- 
ships to bear. 


Mary: It was very far from their 
old home. It took us about three 
months to cross the ocean. 


Hope: Mother and father were 
restless on the boat. It was scarey, 
especially at night. 
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JouHN: We had nothing to fear. 
The ‘“‘Mayflower’”’ was a strong boat. 
Our fathers and mothers were sure it 
was a strong boat. They had trouble 
with the boat we started in. That 
was called the ‘‘Speedwell.”’ 


GeorcE: The ‘“‘Speedwell’’ wasn’t 
built right. It could not stand 
storms. 


A.ice: It leaked and all my 
clothes got wet. 


JAMEs: My new trunk was soaked, 
too. I’m glad we didn’t have to cross 
the ocean in that boat. 


PATIENCE: The ‘‘Speedwell”’ was a 
frail boat. But, luckily, we dis- 
covered that before we were far out 
in the sea. That’s why we went back 
and bought the ‘‘Mayflower.”’ 


(PATIENCE’S MOTHER appears at 
door holding doll.) 


MorTHer: Patience, come take the 
baby. I must start dinner for father.” 


PATIENCE: Yes, Mother; come, 
Peregrine, come to Patience. 


JOHN: Hello, little Peregrine. Do 
you know you are the baby that was 
born on the ‘‘Mayflower’’? 


PATIENCE: Peregrine is a good 
baby. 


GeEorGE: He should be a good 
sailor. How old is Peregrine? 


PATIENCE: He is just a year old. 
We are here just a year now. 


ELIZABETH: Let’s sing to Pere- 
grine. It always makes him laugh. 


Mary: Let’s sing him a sailing 
song. 


(All children sing as PATIENCE 
rocks Peregrine vigorously to and 
fro. Other children pretend to 
have dolls by folding their arms.) 


(‘“‘Sailing”—they all know.) 
Sailing, sailing, over the bounding 
main, 
For many a stormy wind shall blow, 
ere Jack comes home again. 
Sailing, sailing, over the bounding 
main, 
For many a stormy wind shall blow, 
ere Jack comes home again. 


Henry: I am glad we’re not sail- 
ing any more. It was a grand feeling 
to sight land after being on the 
‘““Mayflower”’ for days and days. 


Faitu: It was so cold when we 
arrived. We had a hard time finding 
a place to stop. The coast was 
rugged and the forests were so thick. 


James: And it was snowing and 
the trees were bare. We sailed along 
the coast, up and down. 


Hope: Then we spied this big 
rock. We called it Plymouth Rock. 
It seemed to welcome us. We found 
cleared spaces near, for fields. And 
we found good drinking water, too. 


A.ice: And don’t forget the 
Indians were kind to us. They are 
the Massasoit Indians. 


Joun: They are kind. The Indian 
children are friendly, too. They are 
coming tomorrow. We are going to 
have races and games. 


GeEorGE: I know who will win. 
The Indians—they surely know how 
to run fast. 


ELIZABETH: Everyone is looking 
forward to the party tomorrow. We 
do have so much to be thankful for. 


JoHN: Yes, we have much to 
give thanks for. Our fathers and moth- 
ers endured many hardships dur- 
ing last winter, and all summer we 
all have worked hard. But that is 
over now and we do need a holiday. 
Tomorrow we will celebrate. 


GEORGE: Just look at our fields. 
We have more than enough corn for 
us. And the pumpkins and apples 
are plentiful. 


Mary: The men have been hunt- 
ing all week for the party. They have 
brought home turkeys and rabbits 
and deer. 


FaitH: Our houses are built and 
made comfortable for us. 


Hore: And next year they are 
planning to build us a school. 


JouHn: America is going to be a 
rich, prosperous and wonderful coun- 
try in years to come. I am proud to 
have helped to build it. I am proud 
to have the Indians for our friends. 


A.icE: Here come’s Fleet Foot 
now. 


(FLEET Foot comes running to 
Plymouth Rock.) 


ALL PILGRIM CHILDREN: Hello, 
Fleet Foot, where are the others? 


FLEET Foor: They are coming. 
(Enter other INDIAN CHILDREN.) 


PATIENCE: Are you ready for the 
party tomorrow? 


FLEET Foor: We are ready. I will 
run tomorrow. I will win. 


ELIZABETH: I know you will win, 
Fleet Foot. 


WuirteE Dove: All are ready, all 
Massasoit Indian are ready. 


FLEET Foot: White Dove will 
bring pudding. 
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TENDER Heart: And _ Tender 
Heart will bring bow and arrow, we 
play. 


GeorGE: Tender Heart, will you 
let me use your bow and arrow? 


TENDER HEART: Tender Heart 
will bring bow and arrow for George. 


Bic CLoup: Big Chief Massasoit 
is ready. 


Mary: Big Cloud, I am glad Big 
Chief Massasoit is coming, we like 
him. 


LitTLeE STAR: Big Chief Massa- 


soit smoke pipe of peace with Pil- 
grim. 


FaitH: Why will he do that, 
Little Star? 


JouN: Faith, that is their custom. 
It is their way of telling us we will be 
friends for all of the time. 


BRIGHT FLOWER: 


And_ Bright 
Flower bring loaves. 


TENDER HEart: And we pop corn. 
Pop, pop, pop. 


FLEET Foot: And we will dance. 
All Massasoit Indian dance. 


Joun: I do hope we will celebrate 
like this every year. 


Hope: I heard father say we will. 


JouN: It will be a feasting Holi- 
day. 


James: Not only a feasting Holi- 
day. We will not forget to be thank- 
ful for everything. It will be a 
thanking Holiday. 


PaTIENCE: A thanking Holiday. I 
think it should be called Thanks- 
giving. 

(All children cry out— 
“Thanksgiving, Thanks§giving.’’) 


JOHN: Yes, let’s name it Thanks- 
giving. Tomorrow is Thursday. It 
will be Thanksgiving Thursday. It 
will be every year the last Thursday 
in November. Thanksgiving. 


(All children leave stage singing.) 


(Tune—“‘O Tannenbaum’’) 
Thanksgiving Day, 
Day, 
A day of fun and feasting, 
Thanksgiving Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, 
A day of fun and feasting. 
We'll not forget, to thank and pray, 
For all we have, this Holiday. 
Thanksgiving Day, Thanksgiving 
Day. 
A day of love and thanking. 


End 


Thanksgiving 
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WE DRAW PILGRIMS Sara Rehtus 


It is easy to draw The 
Pilgrim boy and qir\ 
Change the position 
of the hands or add 
capes for variety- 
figures may be used 
in many ways. 


A Placecard 


Mounted on heavy paper, 
they add to a cabin scene 


Indian 
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A PILGRIM HOME 


Sara Rehtus 


Clay or glue 
will reinforce 
Spool bases. 


vs 
1 


Corrugated pasteboard makes realistic log cabins. A Pilgrim 

settlement is casily made of several cabins. Pasteboard with 
corrugation vertical makes fine stockade. Evergreen trees may 
be branches stuck in spool ends. Bits of cotton on roof, trees, 


and ground make snow. This project is suitable for sandtable 
or table top. 


Sides are cut in one long Strip any Chimney and Roof 
SIZ@ you wish. Dots are folds. 


First. paste Strips of paper or adhesive 

Tape inside house and chimney to 
hold loose sides together. Then 
told roof and place over house. Ihe 
\ower edge of the chimey is cut 
to fit over the sloping roof. 


A 
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An Old-Time Thanksgiving 


Settinc: Plymouth. 
Time: 1621. 


CHARACTERS: Five girls and six boys. 
One is dressed in Indian costume 
and others as Pilgrim children. 


(Four little girls are sewing. 
On one side of the room 1s an old- 
fashioned cradle in which Pere- 
is sleeping.) 


PRuDENCE: I can hardly wait until 
tomorrow. 


ANNE: Just think! We are going to 
have three days of Thanksgiving. 


Prisci_La: Father says that we 
have so much to be thankful for we 
should celebrate a whole week. 


SARAH: I am thankful that I have 
a nice comfortable home. I was so 
tired of that rocky old boat. 


(Small girl comes in skipping 
and dancing. She speaks in a 
very loud voice.) 


PATIENCE: Oh, you should see the 
turkeys, the pies and the cranberries! 


PRUDENCE: Mother does not like 
to have you skip and dance and you 
should never shout. 


PATIENCE: Well, Katrina was a 
nice girl. She skipped and danced. 
She wore bright dresses, and pretty 
ribbons on her hair, too. 


(She skips across the room and 
kneels by Peregrine’s cradle. 
Other girls shake their heads in 
disapproval.) 


ANNE: Well, Patience, what are 
you thankful for? 


PATIENCE (hesitates): I’m very, 
very thankful for precious little 
Peregrine. 


A Short Playlet 


By ESTHER INDOE 


(Four boys enter with little 
pails.) 


Boys: Hello, girls. 


Girts (in unison): Have you 
been digging clams? 


Joun: Well, I should say we have. 


Ropcer: Our pails are nearly full. 


WIL.t1AM: We have enough to last 
a week. 


(Boys put pails down. Enter 
two other boys. One is dressed as 
an Indian. The other, a little 
Pilgrim boy, is very much ex- 
cited. He speaks in a very loud 
voice.) 


OLIvER: Squanto has just killed a 
deer and we are going to have him 
for our Thanksgiving dinner to- 
morrow. 


CHILDREN (in unison): Good old 
Squanto! 


Mi es (stepping out): Show us 
how to shoot a deer, Squanto. 


Squanto (folding arms very 
proudly): Me show white face some 
day. 


Giris: Squanto, please show us 
how to do your rain dance now. 


(SQUANTO does a rain dance, 
beating time on a tomtom or 
tambourine. All watch with 
much interest. Then little boys 
fall in line trying to do it exactly 
as Squanto does. 

(Suddenly Peregrine wakens. 
A child back of the curtain imi- 
tates the cry of a baby.) 


Girts (rather angrily): There! 
You have wakened Peregrine. 


(Two little girls drop their 
sewing and run over to the 
cradle.) 


But it is not the feast so plentiful, 
Nor the greetings glad and gay, 


It is helpful hands and thankful hearts 


That make Thanksgiving Day. 
—Maude M. Grant 


WiL.iAM: Perhaps we can sing 
him to sleep. 


(He steps over to the cradle. 
He and the three little girls sing 
a lullaby.) 


PATIENCE (in a whisper): He’s 
asleep! 


JoHN (stepping forward and 
addressing the boys): I think we 
should show Squanto how well we 
can march. (Bovs get their guns. 
First boy, John, acting as cap- 
tain, gives a brief drill. Thev 
march across the stage several 
times.) 


Ropcer: We had better go before 
we waken Peregrine again. 


JAMEs: I want to see Squanto dress 
the deer. 


(Boys march off the stage.) 


SARAH: We must show Squanto 
that we can do something, too. 


ANNE: Let’s say the little thank- 
you verse our mothers taught us. 


PRUDENCE: Let’s practice saying 
it together now. 


(Girls come to front of stage.) 


GIRLs: 
For ripened fruit and golden grain, 
For flowers that bloom upon the 
plain, 
For loving parents’ tender care, 
For blessings ’round us everywhere, 
For a dear home that’s safe and 
warm 
And sheltered from the winds and 
storm, 
For friends at home and far away, 
We thank Thee this Thanksgiving 
Day. 
(Curtain) 


THE REAL THANKSGIVING 


When the work of the year is over 
And the harvests are gathered in, 

Comes the season of Thanksgiving 
And the happy times begin. 


The barns and the cellars and pantries 
Are filled with good things to eat, 
And the home-folk gather in families 
To join in the Thanksgiving treat. 
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Seat Work for Thanksgiving 


words with ob- 
jects or pictures of objects is one 
important way of building up a 
reading vocabulary for the small 
child. In this way, he visualizes the 
words and forms the mental asso- 
ciations. The following exercises in 
seat work bring this out and also 
appeal to the interest of the child 
as he is familiar with cupboards and 
with Thanksgiving preparations. 


A Thanksgiving Cupboard 


Make a cupboard. Use heavy 
nine by twelve inch construction 
paper, brown or tan, or use heavy 
white paper and color it with crayon. 
Lightly fold in half to make an 
oblong four and a half by six inches. 
Open up the sheet. (The light fold 
is made only to get the center of the 
sheet.) Fold the left and right edges 
up to the fold in the center. This 
makes the two cupboard doors. 
Draw or paste black knobs on each 
door. Inside, with a ruler, draw 
straight lines for shelves,—not too 
close together. 

The teacher will write the follow- 
ing words on the board: turkey, 
squash, potatoes, cranberries, bread, 
cake, lettuce, etc. 

The children are taught the words 
orally or the words may be illus- 
trated by a small picture at the side 
of the written or printed word on 
the board and used as a “‘key.”’ 

The children will proceed to find 
pictures of the words in papers or 
magazines or they may cut them 
free-hand, color them and paste them 
on the cupboard shelves. 

Another cupboard idea is to print 
or write the words—tea, coffee, 
butter, raisins, bread, sugar, salt, 
pepper, baking powder, corn, pickles, 
pineapple, jelly, jam, etc.—on the 
board and have the children cut out 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


small cans, label them and paste 
them on the shelves in a neat row. 

The words—cup, saucer, plate, 
platter, pitcher, vegetable dish, tea- 
pot, coffeepot, sugar-bowl—may be 
used in the same way as seat-work 
cut-outs and pasted in a cupboard. 

An attractive project is the 
making of a large poster illustrating 
the interior and furnishing of a 
Pilgrim or pioneer home. 

In this all the children in the room 
can participate. Use a large, heavy 
piece of pasteboard—light brown or 
gray. The children will cut free- 
hand and color, where possible, the 
following objects whose names are 
written on the board by the teacher, 
as a fireplace, andirons, a big kettle, 
and for the mantelshelf candles in 
orange-yellow candlesticks (to repre- 
sent brass), an hourglass, a clock with 
a pointed case, guns to be crossed 
and pasted above the fireplace, a 
powderhorn, oval rugs (lined and 
colored to look like braided or 
hooked rugs), settles or seats for 
each side of the fireplace, oval plat- 
ters and round plates colored blue 
or cut from silver paper to look like 
pewter and pasted on top of a 
scalloped strip of paper representing 
a shelf, plain dark chairs and tables, 
a bed with “pieced” quilt and a 
trundle bed, stools, a large and a 
small spinning wheel and a cradle. 

Pictures are drawn or shown to 
the children to give them ideas for 
their cuttings and a general talk in 
the language period explains the 
use of the things in the early days. 

Encourage the children to look for 
pioneer pictures or to bring things 
they may have in their homes which 
were used at this period,—a brass 
candlestick, a candle mold, a powder- 
horn, an old cup or plate, a piece of 
homespun or hand-woven cloth, 


perhaps quite an interesting little 
collection could be made for the dis- 
play table. 

Individual booklets could be made 
of cuttings similar to those on the 
big poster and the cuttings labeled 
with the names of the objects copied 
from the blackboard. 

Quilt blocks are made by folding 
a large square or oblong of paper 
into sixteen sections, tracing on 
the folds and, if desired, making 
small triangles by dividing the 
squares or oblongs made by the 
folding. Color the little sections. 
Write color combinations on the 
board and let the children choose 
their own, as red and white, white 
and dark or light blue, purple and 
yellow, orange and white, yellow and 
green, and so on. 

Large baskets, colored and cut by 
pattern (using two sheets for a 
basket, pasted together at the edges 
with the top open forming an en- 
velope-like affair), are made to hold 
cut-outs of vegetables (labeled) or 
a list of vegetable names copied 
from the blackboard. The vegetable 
names on the blackboard are inter- 
spersed among other words and the 
children must read and find them. 
The list could be as follows: milk, 
cake, potatoes, bread, carrots, cat, 
wagon, peas, book, tree, beans, etc. 

In the same way a large fruit dish 
could be made and the cuttings of 
fruit or a list of fruit names inserted 
in the dish. 

Following out this idea a Thanks- 
giving table could be made, the top 
of the table serving as an envelope 
to hold the names or cut-outs of the 
good things served for the Thanks- 
giving dinner, as oyster soup, celery, 
turkey, dressing, potatoes, turnips, 
squash, cranberry sauce, pumpkin 
or apple pie, nuts, raisins and candy. 


“Blow,” the Wind 


On Mother’s wash day, “‘Blow,”’ the wind, 
Comes racing round our house. 
He prowls along the line of clothes 


And tries on every blouse. 


The socks, pajamas, slips and pants 


Are sights to look upon. 


You’d never think they could fit us 
When “Old Blow” gets them on! 


By MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


He pours himself into each shirt 
(You’d think Dad weighed a ton) 
And pillow slips are twice the size 


When “‘Blow”’ gets into one. 


He twirls the towels and twists the scarfs, 
He flips each spread and sheet— 

Then kicking up his heels he goes 
A-whistling down the street. 
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NOVEMBER NUMBER WORK Flora C. Rue 


On an old oak tree some acorns grew, 
Under the leaves they were hard to find. 
Mr. Squirrel said, “‘I’ll take 2 

va -\ And hide them away, if you don’t mind.” 


Wy 


Mrs. Squirrel said, “T’ll take 3. 
I’ll dig a hole and hide them away.” 
‘ aK aot “Take all you want,” said the old oak tree, 
\ > @ (: ‘Take 2 more,” they heard it say. 
aN 


“T’ll carry 2 acorns in my teeth,” 
Said Silver-tail, “‘I’ll hide them, too, 


Under a rock beside the creek, 
I’ll hide them as all good squirrels oil N 
N \" “WINGY 
\ AY 
‘aw 


Brown-ears said, “‘I’ll carry more, 

2 on each branch, that will make 4.”’ 

But Brown-ears was hungry and ate up 1. 
Then she ate another, it was such fun. 


Little Gray Squirrel said, ‘‘2 are enough. 

I’ll carry them home and hide them away 

In a deep, dark hole in a hollow tree, 

Then I'll have them to eat on a winter day.” 


Mother and father and babies 3 

Went home to their nest in the hollow tree. 
They hid their acorns all safe and sound 

Under rocks and trees and a hole in the ground. 


HOW MANY SQUIRRELS ARE THERE? 
HOW MANY ACORNS DID THE SQUIRRELS HIDE AWAY FOR THE WINTER?— 


Mr. Squirrel carries — acorns 
Mrs. Squirrel carries — acorns 
Silver-tail carries — acorns 
Brown-ears carries acorns 

— acorns in all 


Brown-ears eats 


Gray Squirrel carries 


acorns 
acorns are left 
—acorns 


acorns in all 
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THANKSGIVING POSTER By Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


Over 300 years ago about 100 people—called the Pilgrims—left England in a boat named the ‘‘Mayflower”’ 
and sailed to America. They were on the ocean many weeks before they landed at Plymouth, Mass., in November, 
1620. There they cut down trees and built log houses and planted gardens. The next November they set aside 
a day to thank God for their grain and fruit and 
other food and care. The day was called Thanks- 
giving Day and westill celebrate it each November. 


Can you name some things for which you 
are thankful? 


Instructions 


Suggestions for paper used for poster: 
Blue—sky 
Green—fir tree 
White—foreground and roof (snow) 
Dark Brown—trees 
Light Brown—cabin logs 
Gray—chimney and door 
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Let's Give a 


An Activity for Primary Grades 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


has said that “‘a little child can grow up 
only once.’’ Since this is quite true, into the hands of 
parents and teachers for a brief few years is put the 
key that shall open to that child the lovely things of 
life. Into their keeping is put the developing of his 
personality, popularity, and happiness of tomorrow. 
One of the basic urges of life is a sense of deep security. 
The “upsets’”’ of life are connected with life’s ‘‘set-up.” 
That the child may achieve a poise of spirit, he will 
need some rules at his finger-tips. Since he is to spend 
not a small part of every day at the table, it does not 
seem out of place to begin with ‘““Manners at Table” 
where there are such happy and unhappy ways of 
doing things. In presenting him with the ABC’s of a 
simple code of table manners he is really being pre- 
sented with an insurance policy against accident 
for the future. 


What better time than Thanksgiving for playing 
around with ‘“‘Manners’’! This thankful time of the 
year finds our hearts bubbling over with gratitude and 
with the spirit of the Golden Rule which, after all, 
is Manners’ simplest code. So, how about a ‘Dinner 
Party Activity’? With a table correctly set and guests 
for dinner we’re off to test our manners. 


Child’s Manners at Table 
The Do’s and Don’ ts of Table Manners 


1—Come to the table clean and tidy. 

2——Sit up. 

3—-As you eat, carry the food on the fork to 
your mouth—not your mouth to your food. 
A fork is held in your left hand, prongs 
down as you cut. Cut off one piece of any- 
thing at a time, then change the fork to 


| 
N the right hand, prongs up, holding fork 
o by the thumb and forefinger, not in palm. 
- When you have finished a meal, lay the 
knife and fork in the middle of the plate, 
a side by side. 
4—Keep your mouth closed while chewing. 
5—Say, ‘“‘Please pass 
6—Take your soup from the side of your 
spoon. 
7—Ask to be excused when you leave the 
table. 
1—Be late for meals. 
2—Lean on table or tip chair back. 
3—Reach clear across the table for anything. 
4—Butter a whole piece of bread at once. 
| Break off a small piece and eat it before 
~ another is buttered. 
5) 5—Put too much in your mouth at once. 
> 6—Leave your spoon in the cup. 
> 7—Put crackers in your soup or tip the soup 


plate to get the last drop. 
8—Pick your teeth in public. 
9—Play with articles on the table. 
10—Use a handkerchief at the table unless 
absolutely necessary. 
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Dinner Party 


Conversation at Table 


1—Be pleasant. It will help your food digest. 


| 2—When you speak to an older person, say, 
DN “Yes, Mother,” “Thank you, Mrs. B.”’ 
- 3—Compliment Mother each day on some- 
= thing she has made. 
4 4—Have one interesting story about some- 
= thing that has happened to tell at the table. 
5—Be a good listener. 
1—Talk with food in your mouth. 
| 2—Talk too loud at the table. 
3—Contradict. 
4 —Argue or quarrel. 
i) 5—Find fault with the food. 
7, 6—Talk too much about yourself. 


7—Say anything unpleasant about anybody. 


To Make the Dining Table 


Take a piece of 9’ x 12” brown art paper. Fold 9” 
length into four parts. Fold 12” length into six parts. 


Afterwards, cut off 14” from each 12” side. Paste as 
box, then cut out piece on each side to leave four legs. 
This makes an 8” x 414” table. When company comes 


for our Thanksgiving dinner, this is too small. We need 
more room; so we have an extra table* top to put over 
our dining table. Place a 9”’ x 12’’ brown art paper over 
the little table. 


Table Setting 
First use your choice of the following table coverings: 


1—White linen cloth. (Use a sheet of type-writing 
paper.) 
2—Place mats. (3!4” x 214”, any color, decorated or 
not, makes 6.) 
s3—White tissue paper cut in lacy pattern and laid over 
yellow 9” x 12” art paper. 


After we have made our dishes, glasses, knives and 
forks, and spoons, according to the patterns, we are 
ready to set our table. The silver is cut from silver 
paper, dishes and glasses from art paper. This family 
has a mother, father, girl, and boy. They have invited 
grandmother and grandfather for Thanksgiving dinner. 
So you will need to make six of everything. Of course 
twelve spoons. 


Notice how everything is placed at the table for each 
person: 


1—The knife is at the right of the plate. 

2—Two spoons at the right of the knife. 

3—tThe dinner fork to the left of where the served 
plate will be placed. 

4 Pin salad fork (if any used) to the left of the dinner 
ork. 

5—The water glass or goblet at the tip of the knife. 

6—The bread and butter plate (if used) at the tip of the 
fork. 

7—The bread and butter knife (if used) laid horizon- 
tally on the bread and butter plate. 

8—Centerpiece of flowers. 
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To Make Chairs 


Cut 3” square of brown paper. Fold into nine 1” 
squares. Cut off one row of three squares. Cut out left- 
hand top square and right-hand one. This leaves four 
squares. Fold over squares to make legs and back. This 
chair will fit neatly under the table top and still allow 
room for the paper dolls. 


Family of Paper Dolls from the Fashion Sheet 


Cut a mother, father, grandmother, grandfather, 
girl, and boy out of a fashion magazine. If a baby is 
included, a high chair can easily be invented. 


Menu 
Fruit Cocktail 
Turkey Dressing 
Sweet Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Salad Rolls 


Ice Cream, Plum Pudding, or Mincemeat Pie 


If you wish, cut the foods from magazine illustrations 
or cut your own from art paper. 


Extra Activities 


I—Possibly, school dishes may be borrowed. Chil- 
dren divided into groups may set the “‘library”’ table 
for a dinner party. See which group has the best results, 
the most elaborate, and correct table. Let one child in 


each group bring or be responsible for centerpiece of 
flowers. 
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Patterns for Dishes 


DINNER PLATE 
2” with inner circle 114” 


BREAD AND BUTTER PLATE 
1.” (size of a quarter) 


GLASS 
1”x2” strip. Roll up and 
paste together with a !,” 
overlap. 


Mats 
21 X 31 


NAPKINS 
2’’ square. Fold. 


KNIFE 
2” in length 


SALAD ForK 
1! 
4 
SPOON 
47 
114 


These are the exact dimen- 
sions for a table top, 9’’ x 12”. 
If the children wish they may 
decorate both the china and 
silver with a fancy pattern. Use 
crayon or pencil for this. 


II—Whole class at their desks practice setting single 


service places with real dishes or life-size cut-out paper 
ones. 


III—Each child in the room at his desk; pretend the 
top is a place at table. As the teacher mentions different 
dishes and implements he will point to its proper place 
on his desk: knife, fork, spoon, bread and butter plate, 
etc. 


IV—Divide the class up into groups, having a mother, 
a father, and several children in each group. Pretend 
to be sitting at a table. See which group can keep con- 
versation going best. In one or two groups let a child 
break one of the rules to see how well father or mother 
can tell them how to do it right. 


V—tThis entire November activity may be a possi- 
bility for a number on the Thanksgiving Program. 


(a) Show the setting of the table with real china and 
silver. Family and guests seated at the table. Father 
rises and asks the blessing: ‘‘We pray Thee, O Lord, to 
bless this food for our use and us to Thy Service. Amen.”’ 
This may be followed by conversation at table—then 
might be concluded with a Thanksgiving Song. 


*This has to be done because most schools furnish an abundance of 9’’ x 12” 
paper in all colors; but the table, 8” x 4'%”’, which it makes, would necessitate 
the making of dishes and silver too tiny for primary children to enioy making. 
Anyway, nowadays a “table top’”’ is a common thing in many homes. 
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What Price Manners? 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Once upon a time—a Thanksgiving party 
was held in Every Folks Town. All the vil- 
lagers from near and far were invited to at- 
tend—among them the family of Do’s from 
Happiness Lane (1) and the family of 
Don’ts, just over the hill in Grumble 
Street. (2) 


The dinner was a gala affair with all the 
colorful fruits of the harvest heaped high 
upon the table and it was plainly evident 
no one should go away hungry. (3) But alas 
—The High Chefs and Seasoners had not 
reckoned on the greedy ill manners of the 
Don’t Family. (4) 


As soon as the big bell announced the 
time for feasting had arrived these rude 
little creatures rushed headlong into the 
dining hall determined to secure the best 
seats and service. 


Push and Crowd stepped on other folks’ 
toes in the mad scramble to be first. (5) 
Reach and Grab seized the biggest pieces of 
food while Cram stuffed his mouth so full 
he almost choked to death before he could 
swallow it. (6) 


Talk While Your Mouth Is Full was very 
disagreeable. Ask For More clamored loudly 
to be served. And Leave The Table climbed 
out of his chair long before the guests had 
finished the first course. (7) Spotty and 
Spilly, well, you can imagine what mischief 
they accomplished. Even their own toler- 
ant mother felt ashamed at the sight of the 
lovely tablecloth covered with unsightly 
stains. (8) 


Mrs. Do, on the other hand, had every 
reason to be proud of her children. Little If 
You Please and Yes, Thank You were very 
polite to everyone. (9) 


Wait Your Turn and Eat Slowly were 
likewise much to be admired. The twins, 
Excuse Me and Pardon, stayed at the table 
until they were called to answer the tele- 
phone, returning in time to finish the meal 
with their brothers. (10) 


Yes, as far as the Do’s were concerned it 
was a lovely party and they received a 
standing invitation to attend every Thanks- 
giving dinner thereafter. (11) The Don'ts, 
however, were such disagreeable guests, 
folks were glad when the time came for 
them to depart. (12) 


When you give a Thanksgiving dinner at 
your house, who are you going to invite? 
The courteous well-behaved Do’s from 
Happiness Lane or the bad-mannered 
Don'ts from over the hill in Grumble 
Street? 


I can easily guess. 
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AUTUMN FRUITS Alice M. Meyer 


Autumn Fruits 


Draw the fruits on drawing paper, color and cut out. The dish, cut from the same, may 
be painted or colored with crayon, or it may be cut from colored paper. Paste dish on about 


7’ x 8’ mounting paper, pasting only side and bottom edges and leaving top edge free. 


Now arrange fruit in dish, pasting first pieces a little inside top edge. Slip the others a little 
under and back of first pieces. 


Let children experiment with placing until they get the composition that pleases them 
before pasting. 


Color the apple red and green, letting colors overlap. 
Color the pear light green, stems of brown crayon. 
Color the grapes purple and the orange orange color. 


Choose any color you like for the dish. 


me 
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Nature Study Lesson 


By THELMA MORELAND 


F 
On summer evenings, if you are 
alert, you may find the little brown \ NG 


bat hanging head downward from a 
bush or tree. He hibernates or sleeps, 
all winter, in a warm cave. The little 
fellow’s face looks much likeamonkey, 
and his body is covered with fur. 


The bat is a friend to man. It is 
not true that he will entangle him- 
self in one’s hair. He is a friendly and 
interesting little creature. He eats 
insects. 


The Red Squirrel 


Stroll through the woods any fall day and you will see the busy little red squirrel gathering 
his winter supply of acorns and nuts. His winter home is a hollow tree. There he stores away his 
food for future use. You can hear the squirrel chatter and scold when a dog or other enemy 
comes near. He feels pretty safe, however, for he knows that he can outrun ’most any dog. How 
he loves to tease the dogs! Baby squirrels are very cunning and can be easily tamed. Many of 
the little creatures live in towns and villages, where they become very tame, sometimes making 
little nuisances of themselves. They cannot always be trusted, though, and may bite your fingers as 
you feed them. The squirrel’s coat is thick and furry, and changes color slightly with the seasons. 


Directions 


Color the squirrel a 
reddish brown. The 
acorn may be oak-col- 
ored, while the leaves 
are green. Color the 
bat light brown. Make 
the trees in natural col- 
ors, cut out both pic- 
tures and mount in 
your Nature booklet. 
Write a paragraph for 
each picture. 
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Natures Wonderland 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


CAMOUFLAGE 


_ is a big word. It 
means making something look like 
something else. In the World War 
cannons were painted to look like 
bushes to hide them from the enemy. 

But Camouflage isn’t anything 
new. Nature has used the same idea 
for ages to protect her creatures 
from being destroyed. 

Some of her children are so colored 
and marked and shaped that they 
become practically invisible when 
in repose. 


Moths and Caterpillars 


The picture below is a good ex- 
ample of ‘‘camouflage.”’ It might be 
called: ‘‘Puzzle, find the moth!’’ 


Most moths sleep all day and fly 
by night. They may be resting 
plainly in sight, but we rarely notice 
them. A moth with brightly colored 
under wings usually has drab upper 
ones. When it rests it chooses a 
rough tree trunk, folds its drab 
upper wings over the gay ones and 
disappears from sight. 

Other creatures look like a leaf, a 
stem or a piece of bark, and so fool 
the sharp eye of their particular 
enemy. Here is a picture of the 
Buff-Tip Moth. When resting it 
looks exactly like a chunk of wood 
that has been broken off at one end 
and cut off at the other. It is the 
same color as wood, and you would 
find it very difficult to tell the moth 
from a piece of stick at the bottom 
of a dry ditch. 

Where is the caterpillar in the 
next picture? If you painted the 
light parts green and the shaded 
portions brown, the caterpillar would 
be still harder to find. These queer 
shaped worms feed on the leaves of 
the box-elder tree. Brown spots 


often occur on these leaves even in 
spring. The head and shaded por- 
tions of the worm are the exact 
shade of brown as the withered leaf. 
The rest of the creature is a bright 
green. 


Puzzle: Find the caterpillar 


It always clings to the edge of a 
leaf when it eats. And it is so well 
hidden that even though you know 
a caterpillar is on a certain branch, 
because of the many eaten leaves, 
you often have to hunt to find it. 

At the right of the next picture 
there is an odd-shaped brownish 
chrysalis. It hangs downward and 
looks very much like the bit of 
withered leaf on the left. 


A brown caterpillar with long red 
hairs turned into this funny chrys- 
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alis. These caterpillars feed in great 
numbers on the elm. They have a 
strange habit of biting right through 
the mid-rib of a leaf, causing the 
end to hang down and wither. 
From this oddly shaped chrysalis 
the beautiful Violet-Tip Butterfly 
will emerge. Sometimes this butter- 
fly is called the Question Mark, be- 
cause of a silver mark on its wing. 


The Rabbit 


Have you ever seen a rabbit sit 
very, very still? When it does this 
it believes a dog is near, or that some 
other danger threatens it. A rabbit 


is very good at suddenly becoming 
invisible. If it should be chased by a 
dog it crouches down by a patch of 
dry grass or brown leaves and re- 
mains motionless. Its white tail is 
hidden. The rest of its fur harmon- 
izes with its surroundings and it be- 
comes a part of the landscape, 
though you can see it quite well when 
you know that it is there. 

A dog usually hunts by smell and 
not by sight. That is why he 
doesn’t notice the rabbit. When he 
recognizes a rabbit smell he starts to 
bark excitedly. Then he puts his 
nose to the ground and often darts 
right past the still little creature. 
Backwards and forwards the dog 
runs as he follows up the rabbit’s 
zigzag trail. 

But the rabbit watches the dog, 
and as soon as its four-footed enemy 
is a safe distance away, the rabbit 
makes another zigzag track toward 
its burrow. 
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was the fattest of 
Mother Possum’s ten young ones. 
He was also the most willful. He was 
five weeks old, and too big to stay in 
mother’s pocket. It was getting 
crowded. Pokey wanted to see the 
world. 

They had slept all that chilly day 
in the den in the hollow log. It was 
warm and soft, because mother had 
brought in bundle after bundle of 
red oak leaves all rolled up in her 
tail. Now a bright moon was rising, 
and mother was going out to look 
for something to eat. 

Pokey crept to mother’s thin back, 
holding on by her long gray fur. 
Then he wrapped his ratlike tail 
around her tail so he couldn’t fall 
off. His nine brothers and sisters did 
the same. They were getting tired 
of her pocket, too. 

Mother Possum always took her 
young ones with her; it wasn’t safe 
to leave them behind. Opossums are 
not good fighters, they are not fast 
runners, and they wear no armor. 
They have to depend upon a certain 
trick to save them, if danger comes. 
Mother had told them about this 
trick, but Pokey didn’t believe her. 
Catch him trying a thing like that! 

They passed a cornfield that came 
down to the river bank. But the 
corn had all been eaten. Mother 
caught a frog, then a beetle. She ate 
an acorn, she tried a nip of mint, 
spicy smelling in the dew. 

When Pokey saw a wild apple on 
the ground, he reached down and 
tried a bite, but it was a rotten 
apple. He wasn’t hungry; they had 
all had warm milk in mother’s furry 
pocket. It was the way kittens have 
their milk, only kittens have no 
pocket to stay in while they get 
their suppers. 

A dog barked somewhere off in 
the woods. Mother Possum bared 
her teeth and hissed. Then a boy’s 
voice called, ‘“‘Hyah, yo, Rastus!”’ 
and the dog went away. 

Mother Possum ambled on, flat- 
footed, peering this way and that. 
At last she found what she wanted, 
a persimmon tree with ripe fruit. 
She climbed to a limb, eating the 
sweet fruit, so like wild plums. And 
Pokey, riding on her back, reached 
out and ate one, too. Um! It was 
good! He must have some more. 
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Pokey “Plays Possum” 


By ALLEN 


When mother wanted a fruit she 
could not reach, she would hang by 
her tail and hind feet from a branch 
above. Her hind feet had thumbs, 
though her fore feet didn’t. Mother’s 
cousins in South America found it 
very handy to hang from the 
branches, for they stayed in the tree 
tops for weeks when the rains 
flooded the ground below. 

When mother hung like that, of 
course Pokey and the other young 
ones had to hang on hard. If they 
fell now, they might land in the 
river, for the persimmon tree grew 
on the river bank. 

Mother had told Pokey to stay 
on her back. But by and by he saw 
some fruit he wanted, and went 
ambling off along the limb by him- 
self. Mother Possum had so many 
young ones, she did not even miss 
him. Besides this fall litter, she had 
had a litter in July and one in March. 
A mother that has ten or a dozen 
new babies three times a year can- 
not keep track of all of them all of 
the time. Pokey would have to look 
out for himself, now that he had run 
away. 

Of a sudden, he heard an awful 
‘‘Whoo-oo-oo!”’ just above him. It 
was an owl, and it was bigger than 
he was. The bird’s round eyes 
gleamed at him in the moonlight, 
and it snapped its beak hungrily at 
Pokey. 

The young opossum was so scared 
he fell off the limb to the ground 
below. The gray-feathered shape of 
the owl dropped, too, but it didn’t 
catch him. Pokey had the good luck 
to fall right through the wide leaves 
of a weed something like the pie- 
plant. The big leaves hid him from 
the owl, and there he crouched, 
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trembling, and afraid to show him- 
self in the moonlight. Like all opos- 
sums, he made no sound. There was 
only his smell now to show an enemy 
where he was, for he didn’t show. 

Then the worst thing that could 
have happened did happen. The 
barking dog came running through 
the woods, sniffing this way and that. 
Could the dog tell where Pokey hid? 
Sniff-sniff came the dog, thrusting 
his nose into Mother Possum’s hol- 
low log. Sniff-sniff! Now he was 
thrusting his long nose beneath the 
very leaves where Pokey hid. 

At this moment Pokey knew him- 
self for just a short-legged fat thing 
that could neither run nor fight. 
And what to do he didn’t know. So 
he did nothing, just curled up and 
shut his eyes. He held so still he 
didn’t even breathe. In fact, he 
“‘played dead.’’ Perhaps, if he showed 
no fight... 

The dog seized him by the back, 
dragged him out, and shook him. 
He shook until it hurt, but Pokey 
just hung limp, and kept his eyes 
shu. He had about one chance in a 
hunured, but he would take that 
chance. 

Soon the dog got tired of shaking 
him. No use to kill this creature, it 
was dead already, or so the dog must 
have told himself. It was no fun 
when a creature didn’t fight. 

Pokey waited where the dog had 
dropped him till it seemed quite 
safe. Then he peeked; the dog was 
gone. Pokey’s small eyes twinkled. 

‘Well, it worked!” he told him- 
self. ‘‘The trick worked, after all. 
Mother was right!” 

He had “played possum”’ the way 
one kind of creature has to do to 
save itself from danger. 
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The Desert Kangaroo Rat 


By MARION EVERETT HAYN 


he Desert Kangaroo Rat was 
frightened—-so frightened that his 
very long, thin tail quivered. It was 
almost dark and not eight feet away 
stood a lean, long, yellowish animal, 
partly hidden by the big cactus. It 
was the Coyote; he had been watch- 
ing the Kangaroo Rat ever since he 
came out of his house, deep in the 
sand. 

Kangaroo Rat knew the Coyote 
was hungry for he always stayed 
under the rocks on the Desert’s 
edge until it was quite dark, unless 
he was in search of food. He wanted 
a Cotton-Tail Rabbit or a Badger; 
they were large enough to make a 
good meal, but if neither of these 
was to be had a little rat would do! 

Slowly the Kangaroo Rat began 
to move backward; he would go 
home. Nothing he liked to do better 
than to jump. All day he had been 
jumping for the Cotton-Tail Rabbit. 
And now he remembered that every 
one of the doors leading into the 
many burrows that made up his 
house were closed. They had been 
covered by a high wind that swept 
the Desert the night before. He 
forgot all about what his parents 
told him just as they were starting 


The Frog 


By CAROL 


P iter Where is Uncle Jim 
going to take us today?” asked Jane, 
watching her brother, who was 
busily putting on his rubbers. 

“I guess he’s going to take us to 
visit the frogs. Anyway, he told me 
to put on rubbers, and said you were 
to do the same.”’ 

“I don’t see why we have to put 
those old things on. They’re so 
heavy on my feet,’’ said Jane, tak- 
ing up her rubbers and giving them 
a hateful look. 

“Well, because frogs live in 
swampy places, along banks of lakes 
and streams. Uncle Jim doesn’t 
want us to get our feet wet, that’s 
why,” Peter replied. 

“Oh! I guess I better hurry and 
get them on, for here comes Uncle 
Jim now.”’ 

A tall, broad-shouldered man came 
across the lawn, smiling as he spied 


the two children getting up to meet 
him. 


for a far place on the Desert to get 
a leaf filled with dew. 


A Kangaroo Rat cannot get water 
from the Desert Water Holes. He is 
too small to reach the water. And now 
came a bark! No animal but the 
Coyote could run so swiftly. 


The Kangaroo Rat’s narrow 
brown-furred head went up; he sniffed 
the air. There was no time to be lost! 
If he had obeyed his parents by now 
he would be safe in the burrows in 
the sand. He had slim paws; he 
could protect himself if he were in 
his house. Now he was panting. It 
began to be easier to see things. 
Night was the time a Kangaroo Rat 
could see. 


And now from the shelter of the 
little creosote bush beside him came 
a little white object. Trembling, it 
looked up at the Rat. It was the 
little Cotton-Tail Rabbit. Kangaroo 
Rat forgot his fear; he would protect 
his friend; but how? 

Came another of those barks and 
now the Coyote was upon them. He 
stood tall and dreadful, seeming to 
enjoy the fright of the two small 
animals. He spread his two front 
legs far apart. He was in no hurry to 
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‘Well, are you both ready?” he 
asked in a pleasant voice. 

“You bet!’ they cried. 

The two children and the tall 
man left behind them a beautiful 
white house hidden among giant 
green trees, and entered the dry, 
dusty road that led to the brook. 
Soon they turned off into a glen at 
the side of the road, where the 
sound of locusts and the soft drone 
of bees filled the cool, inviting 
space. 

‘“‘Here we are,” said Uncle Jim, 
helping Jane across a log half out of 
the water. ‘““Now, both of you look 
into the water below you, and tell 
me what you see,’ Uncle Jim told 
them, pointing to the brook at 
their feet. 

Both Jane and Peter looked down 
into the brook. Soon Jane cried out: 

“I see something! It looks like a 
roundish lump of dark jelly, and it’s 
moving.” 


harm them. He seemed to be trying 
to decide which of the two he 
should eat first! 

Kangaroo Rat’s tongue moved to- 
ward his cheeks. They were pouches; 
each held half a teaspoonful of 
sand. He knew for he had carried sand 
in them many times when he was mov- 
ing one door to another place. He 
seemed to feel the great teeth of the 
Coyote upon his soft back. And 
then—he bent down and filled his 
cheek pouches. In an instant he was 
humping his long hind legs. He was 
in the air—almost in the face of the 
Coyote. His mouth opened; sand 
rained in the eyes of the Coyote. 

A snarl! A howl of terror from the 
Coyote. And a second later two 
little animals scudded through the 
darkness of the night and made off 
to the sand above the burrows where 
Kangaroo Rat lived. Long in the 
night when Kangaroo Rat’s parents 
came home Kangaroo Rat was 
digging in the sand with his slim 
paws, carrying the sand in his cheek 
pouches. The doors already were 
beginning to be in place. The Rat 
had made up his mind never to 
forget again to have the doors of 
his home in place. 


“Ah! Then you have one. That 
dark mass you see there is called a 
tadpole or young frog. It doesn’t 
look very much like a frog yet,’’ he 
continued. 

I don’t understand,” 
Peter, looking at his uncle. 

‘Wait. I'll take this net I brought 
along, and drag it along the bottom 
of the brook,”’ Uncle Jim said, work- 
ing as he spoke. Removing the net 
from the brook, he turned it upside- 
down over the mouth of a large jar 
that was half-filled with water. ‘““We 
will wait until the sand has settled 
to the bottom and then I will 
explain the whole thing to you.” 

“Do frogs live all over the world?” 
asked Jane, keeping her eyes on 
the jar as she spoke. 

‘Yes, Jane. They are not all the 
same though. Some are much larger 
and differently colored. They are 
seen very much in different countries 
except Australia and South America. 
There, now I guess we can study the 
tadpole we have here in the jar. 
And a mighty fine catch we made, 
too. Notice, Jane and Peter, the 
tadpole hasn’t any mouth, arms or 
legs,’’ said Uncle Jim. 


said 
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‘‘But how can he eat if he hasn’t 
any mouth?” asked Peter. 

“He has gills, like tiny wings, 
from which he is able to get food 
from the water. The gills act as a 
mouth. He also has a long tail 
which helps him swim about. See, 
here is a tadpole with a mouth. He 
can use this as a means of getting 
food. Notice he has lost his gills. 
That is the second stage of his life. 
Soon he will get hind legs and then 
front legs,’’ said Uncle Jim. 

“But I never saw a frog with a 
long tail,’’ said Jane. 


“You are right, Jane. Neither 
have I. As soon as the frog has his 
front legs, he begins to lose his tail. 
The tail grows inward instead of 
dropping off.” 

“You said the frog breathed by 
gills, Uncle Jim?” said Peter. 

““Yes, I did.” 


‘But if he lost his gills when he 
got his mouth, how can he breathe?”’ 


‘‘At the same time he is losing his 
gills, a pair of lungs are being put to 
use in his body. They are like two 
bags, taking fresh air in and pushing 
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out the bad air. When he has gotten 
to the stage where he uses his lungs, 
he can no longer live under water for 
a great length of time, unless he 
comes to the top of the water for 
air. He can swim very fast by using 
his hind legs, which are very long, 
as a tail. His hind legs also help him 
to move in great leaps when on land. 
Frogs can jump many times their 
own length.”’ 

“‘What do frogs eat?” asked Jane. 

“They eat insects, such as flies, 
etc. Also snails and other small 
animals that they can catch.” 


The Earthworm at Home 


A Gardener Boy Story 
By GARALD LAGARD 


‘os gardener boy finds a use 
for everything,” sighed Patsy. ‘““He 
told mother to bury the table scraps 
under the trees to make them grow, 
and he is out digging under the 
peach tree right now.”’ 

“I could find use for a worm,”’ said 
David. “I am going fishing with 
father when he gets home.”’ 

“You are if you take your nap,” 
said Mrs. Shelley firmly. She had 
come to the kitchen door with the 
table scraps. ‘“‘Take these to the 
gardener boy, and you can stay—”’ 
she paused and looked at her wrist 
watch—‘‘just fifteen minutes, then 
to bed you 

The gardener boy was spading 
deeply into the moist earth, and he 
looked up when Patsy and David 
joined him. 

‘(Do you want a job?” he asked 
pleasantly; ‘“‘or do you just want to 
visit?” 

David squatted and peered into 
the hole. “I want some worms,”’ he 
said. “I have a can to put them in. 
I’m going fishing, when father comes 
home—”’ 

“And after you take your nap,” 
broke in Patsy. 

David ignored the interruption. 
‘“‘Have you found any worms?” he 
asked. 

“‘A lot of them,” said the gardener 
boy, and he broke up the damp clods 
with his spade. ‘See? There are 
some big fellows!”’ 

Patsy drew back and made a face 
when David pulled them out and 
dropped them in his can. 

“I wish you could take them all,”’ 
she said. ‘‘They are all so slippery- 
looking. They look as if they had 
been skinned.”’ 

The gardener boy laughed. ‘“‘Well,”’ 
he said, “‘earthworms are not pretty, 
but they are useful and you would 


not wish to take them all away from 
your garden, even if you could.”’ 

‘““You can catch fish with them,’’ 
said David, “‘but I didn’t know they 
were good for anything else.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied the gardener 
boy; ‘“‘they keep the ground loose. 
They bring up lots of new earth 
from underneath, and they carry 
back much of the surface rocks 
very tiny ones, of course—to line 
the bottoms of the burrows where 
they live. I read that earthworms 
will bring up eighteen tons of new 
earth on an acre every year, in some 
places where they are very plentiful. 
Would you like to hear more about 
them?” 

“TI would,” said David eagerly, 
and Patsy nodded her head with not 
quite so much enthusiasm. 

‘‘Well,”’ said the gardener boy, “‘in 
the first place, they are blind. But 
they have some very simple organs 
which tell them light from dark, 
and they only come to the surface of 
the earth at night. Just about all 
birds, and moles and shrews, and 
our friend, Mr. Bumps, the toad, 
like worms to eat, so the worms have 
to be very careful not to be seen.”’ 

“Why do they come up at all,”’ 
asked Patsy, “if they have so very 
many enemies?”’ 

“To eat,”’ answered the gardener 
boy, and he knelt and searched for 
something on the ground. When he 
found it, he held it out for Patsy 
and David to see. 

“Here,” he said, ‘“‘is what is left of 
an earthworm’s dinner.” 

“Oh,” said Patsy, “‘it’s a leaf of 
grass; but it looks just like lace.”’ 

““Yes,”’ said the gardener boy. 
earthworm came partly out of his 
burrow—he always leaves his tail in 
the earth, so he may draw back out 
of sight in a hurry—and poured some 
digestive juice from his mouth onto 


that blade of grass. Then he waited 
for it to soften the leaf and sucked in 
the soft part, leaving just the veins.” 

“Is that all worms eat?” asked 
David. 

The gardener boy shook his head. 
“No,” he said, ‘‘they eat dirt, too; 
and in places where they raise them 
for the market—to sell to fishermen 
like you, David—they bury paper in 
the ground for them to feed on. But 
it is the dirt they eat which makes 
them so valuable to gardeners.”’ 

*“You mean, ordinary dirt; earthy 
dirt?”’ asked Patsy in amazement. 

“Yes. That is how they dig their 
burrows; they swallow the dirt as 
they go along. Then they bring it to 
the top in the form of “castings.” 
Those are the piles of brown-looking, 
fine soil you see spread about in 
little mounds. That is how those 
tons of new earth get up to help the 
garden stuff grow. After many years 
of steady cultivation, the top soil 
looses the chemicals needed to make 
good crops, and our friend the earth- 
worm provides ‘them.”’ 

‘“‘How many worms do you think 
we have in our yard?” David asked. 

The gardener boy laughed. ‘“‘That 
would be hard to say,’ he said. 
‘‘All earthworms lay eggs, and each 
one will lay about 400 every year. 
And as two worms hatch out from 
every egg, you can see they will 
mount up pretty fast.”’ 

‘“‘All worms lay eggs!’ said Patsy 
in wonder. ‘“‘Doesn’t each egg have a 
mother and a father?” 

“No,” replied the gardener boy. 
“They are not male and female, like 
birds and animals. And each earth- 
worm has five sets of hearts, and 180 
kidneys, and a gizzard like a chicken 
only, of course, much smaller.” 

David set his can of worms down 
on the ground and stood back. 

““Maybe we can’t spare these 
worms from the garden,” he said 
seriously. ‘‘Do you think it would 
matter if I took only this many?” 

“IT think we can spare them,” 
answered the gardener boy, just as 
seriously. ‘““But—’”’ 

“‘Good-bye,”’ said David hastily. 
“I guess my fifteen minutes are up.”’ 
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THE CANADA GOOSE 


Honk! Aonk! 

The Canada geese are flying South! 
They fly in a V shape. 

The leader is a strong flyer. 
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They sleep on a pond or stream. 

One stays awake to guard. 

At night and morning they feed on the ground. 
There they eat grain, berries and insects. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Canada geese are gray brown. 

The head. neck, wing tips and tail are black. 
The cheeks are white. 

They are our largest wild geese. 


They nest in the North. 

The gander guards the nest. 
There are four or five eggs. 
Canada geese mate for life. 
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Ask Ebenezer Cottontail 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


When clouds go sailing through the sky, 
And rain begins to fall, 

Why is it Danny Duckling 
Doesn’t need a parasol? 


(Do you know how Danny keeps his feathers waterproof?) 


And why does Godfrey Goldfish swim 
In water all the day, 

Not venturing to leave his bowl 
And come outdoors to play? 


(What would happen to Godfrey if he stayed out of water?) 


Here is a little secret, Sammy Snake 
Chose to confide, 

When he drops off to sleep, my dears, 
His eyes are open wide. 


(Why doesn’t Sammy close his eyes when he ts asleep? ) 


Old Mr. Housefly learned to walk 
Upon the ceiling high 
Without a single tumble. 
Do you know the reason why? 


The Spider spins a lovely web 
Within the dark of night. 

Where does he get the silken thread 

To make the pattern bright? 


And how can Tabby Puss Cat walk 
And never make a sound? 

The answer to these questions 
Mr. Cottontail has found. 


Each month he scribbles in his book 
The most astounding news, 

Then off he goes to follow up 
A host of other clues. 


How are you enjoying your membership in the I. F. O. Club? (I’ll Find Out 
Club) Have you solved all the mysteries Ebenezer has unearthed and what new 
discoveries have you made yourself? Keep your eyes and ears open. There is 
something of interest to be found all around you. Already Detective Ebenezer 
is scooping up next month’s marvels for your enjoyment. 
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What is Your Set-up? 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


B, the time fall vacation comes 
much of the school routine is well 
under way; we know all our pupils, 
where they live, and what their 
fathers do or do not do. We have the 
children divided into groups and 
teachers and pupils have settled down 
to the serious business of teaching 
and learning. Now there will be time 
to consider the improvement of the 
appearance of the _ schoolroom. 
In vacation-time the teacher can best 
meditate upon the possibilities of the 
workshop in which she and her chil- 
dren are to live for the remainder of 
the school year. 

Plans for comfortable, convenient, 
and attractive living may be formu- 
lated at this time when furniture 
and equipment can be pushed about 
and experimented with to one’s 
satisfaction. Of course the children 
will help in the planning of the room, 
but it is well for the teacher to have 
the arrangement in mind before the 
children come. 

The attractiveness of a_ school- 
room is the starting point for a 
scheme of living in that room. For 
those who realize that the planning 
and the appearance of a room is 
directly related to the living and 
learning in that room, attractive- 
ness cannot but take on a deeper 
significance. Cleanliness, simplicity, 
and lack of cluttering should char- 
acterize each room. 

The schoolroom does reflect the 
teacher’s personality and it should, 
in every case, reflect the kind of a 
place it is meant to be. If it is a 
kindergarten or primary room, pic- 
tures, charts, etc., should be placed 
on a lower eye level than those 
which older children will use and 
enjoy. It helps for the teacher to sit 
down on the floor with the same eye 
level as that of the child and look 
around the room. There should be 
racks to hold large pictures and 


Let there be colored cheer within the room! 
Green garden vines, geraniums in bloom, 

Bright books and pictures patterned on the walls 
And sound of golden laughter through the halls. 


Let there be working—playing—sharing joys, 
The comradeship of happy girls and boys. 

Let there be comfort, health, and songs to sing 
The satisfaction which real learnings bring. 


and ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


storybooks so that the child can 
give his whole attention to the 
content and will not need to give 
attention to the physical task of 
holding the books or pictures. The 
materials which little children will 
get for themselves and put away 
will be placed on the lowest shelves. 

Corners always seem friendly and 
a reading center with a corner loca- 
tion can be especially inviting. Put 
into it a low reading table and small 
chairs—a rocker or two, if possible 
a bookcase painted a bright, pleasing 
color—a few good pictures—a potted 
plant—some rugs to serve as the 
“landing field’? for those eager to 
read—and see what a delightful place 
one of the corners in your room will 
become. 

Arranging all the materials of the 
room into work units, as the reading 
center described in the preceding 
paragraph, will be more satisfying 
and more productive of good habits 
for the children. Have the science 
materials in one unit; the clay jar, 
clay boards and oilcloth in another; 
near this the easels, paints, and 
brushes; and the workbench, tools 
and wood in another unit. 

If there is a sliding board it 
should be placed in a rather open 
space where there is ample room. 
If there is a wide hall it is sometimes 
possible to place it there. The room 
is for the children, not the teacher, 
so her desk, even though it is very 
attractive with books and flowers, 
might well be kept in the back- 
ground. The piano should be placed 
so that the teacher can see the 
children as they sing or enjoy 
rhythms when she is playing. In all 
this arrangement of furniture con- 
sider the way which seems to give a 
feeling of balance. Not all the large 
pieces of furniture should be grouped 
at one side or in one spot. Balance 
must be considered also in the 
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arrangement of bulletin boards and 
pictures. A few good pictures and 
these changed frequently are better 
than a large number. 

Color plays an important part in 
every schoolroom. If the wrong 
color or too much color is used an 
otherwise pleasing room may become 
unattractive or even irritating. A 
dark room may be made brighter 
by warm, light colors; a_ bright, 
sunshiny room needs very little 
warm color. To protect the eyes, 
light shades should be much grayed. 

Most classrooms with their ar- 
ray of blackboard spaces, bulletin 
boards, open cupboards, etc., fur- 
nish a great opportunity for the 
introduction of color. Some sug- 
gestive combinations are listed be- 
low: 


Brown and ivory with light touches 
or trim of bittersweet. 

Dark blue and medium blue with 
magenta trim. 

Medium jade green and light jade 
green with magenta or rust red 
trim. 

Brown and mustard green with 
yellow trim. 

Medium blue and light blue with 
silver trim and touches of various 
bright colors. 

Yellow green and warm ivory with 
soft orange trim. 

Deep rose and light rose with old 
blue and silver trim. 


Between these four brick walls where children meet 
Let there be one to guide their eager feet, 

And teach them beauty—one to freely give 

Of her own self, that they may richly live. 


As long as one small child can turn and face 
Reality with laughter on his face. 

As long as he can scatter rain with sun, 

Then, can we say our work has been well done. 
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On Armistice Day 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
Slowly and steadily 


| 
| | 
1. Sol - diers march - ing by, Let the col - ors fly, Cheer for the red, white and blue. 
2. Friends from ev - ‘ry land, Stand - ing’ close at hand, Cheer for the red, white and blue. 


> 


| 


All to - geth - er stand, Proud of free - dom’s land, Three cheers for 


you! 
Let all fight - ing cease Let all work for peace, Loy - al and 


true! 


Song of the Pumpkins 


Brightly SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


1. Pump-kins,two, Call-ing you, Sit-ting here up - on the vine; Plumparewe, Lookand see, Don’t you think we’re fine ? 
2. Don’t be mean! Hall-o-ween, Ev-’ry-bod-y passedus by, We’re so fat, Think of that! Can 


you tell us why? 


3. Here we Oo, Oh ho! ho! Youare real-ly ver-y _ wise, I cansee, Soonwe’ll be Nice Thanks-giv-ing pies. 
y &p 
ws 


Joyously KATHRYN SANDERS REIDER 

fill - ing the year. This 


. Wel -come Thanks-giv-ing with hearts full of cheer, For all of the fair days 


Pil - grims were thank-ful and taught us _ to be Grate-ful for each small gift that we see. Through 
igo 


sea -son of har-vest finds all of us blest And thanks glad - ly giv-ing for our hap - pi - ness. 


they suf-fer’d hun-ger and cold and des-pair Their hearts they still lift - ed in Thanks-giv - ing pray’r. So 


bt ea : 


‘Hail to the har- vest,” we grate-ful - ly say, And hall once a - gain to glad Thanks-giv - ing Day. 


— 
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THANKSGIVING SONG 


NOVEMBER 


Louise D. Tessin 
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eS Sweet and round and red 
hanks-giv-ing time was nice. 
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Su-zie Brown and|lom-m 
Su-1ie 


O-ran 
Pud-din 


el-ly if you 
hat he 
soon they had a stom-ache 


le- mon 


meat.My, oh show they coul 
je 
y ateall 1 


cheese, 


Su--zie ate more than she should. lom- m 
late cake 


They were fond of tur- -key 
- toes cot- tag 
cher. -ry tarts and. choc- 


mashed po--ta 


and|soon they had an |ew-ful pain, i 


ate too much thats] ve-ry plain 


a 


h} my, lve got an aw-fu 


woe-ful tones they|did com-plain 
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The Poetry Corner 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


Turkey’s on the table, 
Shiny, crisp and brown, 
Mother’s calling everyone 
To hurry and sit down; 
Grandma, Grandpa, Auntie, 
Cousin and the rest, 
Ready now to eat a lot 
Of what we all like best. 


Heads are bowed a moment, 
Hands are folded, too, 
While we all just say a word 
Of thanks, dear Lord, to You. 
Food we have a-plenty, 
Home, and school, and friends, 
Let us all remember these 
Ere our Thanksgiving ends. 
Sylvia L. Claflin 


AUTUMN WINDS 


The Autumn winds, with voices 
shrill, 

Come racing down the highest hill, 

And grasp the gayly-tinted leaves 

They find still hanging on the trees. 


They never let them touch the 
ground, 
Just dance and dip and twirl around, 
A moving rainbow fills the sky 
When Autumn winds come racing 
by. 
—Edith Jo Thorson 


GUESS! 


Who is it has a funny nose 
Just like his funny eyes? 

Who is it smiles with all his might 
And looks so droll and wise? 


He has no arms nor legs at all; 
His face is fat and yellow! 
He only sees by candlelight— 
Who is this funny fellow? 
Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Answer: Pumpkin 


JACK SPRATT 


Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
And seldom cared for lean; 
He picked and fussed at this and 
that 
His plate was never clean. 


Jack always dawdled when he ate, 
That’s why he didn’t grow; 
The wholesome foods upon his plate 
Were what he needed so! 
—Margaretta Harmon 


NOVEMBER 


Build the fire and swing the crane, 
Snow and ice are here again. 


Roll the apples near the fire, 
Pile the logs a little higher. 


Bring the skis and snowshoes out, 
Fill the air with happy shout. 


Strap on tight your old ice skate, 
Hurry now, and don’t be late. 


Here’s November with its train 
Of winter sports for you again. 
Hattie Blanch Kimball 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


Be the kind of boy or girl 
Your parents wish to own. 
Always address both young and old 
In quiet, pleasant tone. 
Be the true and faithful friend 
You wish your friend to be. 
Tell no tales, speak no ill, 
And others’ faults don’t see. 
Guard your health, for, if you don’t, 
Your carelessness you'll rue. 
Always wear a cheerful smile 
And folks will smile with you. 
In play, at home, or on the street, 
Of accidents beware. 
Strive your best to win the game 
But, losing it, be fair. 
—F. James Byrne 


POOR FROG 


I’m glad I’m not a little frog, 
Sitting and singing on the log, 


Because he misses so much fun 
As soon as winter has begun. 


Soon as the air begins to chill, 
His big deep voice will be quite still; 


Down to the bottom of the pool, 
Where you and I would think it cool, 


He’ll sleep all winter long, and be 
As snug and warm as you and me 


He’s fearful of the snow and ice, 
He thinks it wouldn’t be so nice 


To stay and frolic in the snow. 
Poor thing, he’s cold enough, I know. 


I’m glad that I’m so warm inside 
That I can stay up here and slide. 
-Sylvia L. Claflin 


THANKSGIVING TIME 


Thanksgiving time is here again, 
But I can still remember 

The last Thanksgiving time we had 
A year ago November. 

We had a great big turkey 
That went, ‘‘Gobble, 

gobble,” 

And was so big and fat and round 
He had to sort of wobble, 

Instead of walking any place 
As you and I would do. 

But when we got through eating him 
We had to wobble too. 

—Eleanor Dennis 


gobble, 


A THANKSGIVING 
PRAYER 


Give thanks on glad Thanksgiving 
Day 
For blessings great and small, 
Our health, our homes, our parents 
kind, 
The dear Lord gave them all. 


Our privilege to live and learn 
In a country great and free, 
For all these things and many more, 
Dear Lord, our thanks to Thee. 
—Maude M. Grant 


DRYING DISHES 


Just as often as she wishes 
I help mother with the dishes. 


First she scalds them nice and clean, 
So they’ll have a shiny sheen. 


Next she drains them in a pan 
Just as gently as she can. 


Then I make them gleam and shine 
With a towel white and fine. 


Cups and plates I stack myself, 
Put them on the cupboard shelf. 


By and by when I am grown, 
I’ll do dishes all alone! 
—Nona Keen Duffy 


GOLDFISH 


My little red goldfish is swimming 
about. 

He has many windows through 
which to look out. 


He puckers his mouth up, and widens 
his eyes, 
His mouth makes an ‘‘O”’ to show 
his surprise. 
-Nona Keen Duffy 
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Hurrah for November! 
A Playlet for Primary Grades 


CHARACTERS: 


JEAN and Jack (two modern chil- 
dren) 

Rep Ripinc Hoop 

Tom SAWYER 


SOLDIER and SAILOR 
MiLes and PrRupENcE (two Pil- 
grim children) 


(JEAN and Jack are sitting bya 
small table, with very discon- 
tented looks on their faces.) 


Jack: I’m sorry that November’s 
here, 
I hate it! It’s so cold and drear, 
With not a single thing to do. 
I like December best, don’t you? 


JEAN: Oh, yes, I think Decem- 


ber’s nice, 

With Christmas, and the snow and 
ice. 

But what does bleak November 
bring? 

No snow, no ice, no anything! 
Jack (sighs): 

could cut it out, 

For we could get along without 


November very well, I know, 
Because we all dislike it so. 


I wish that we 


(Enter Rep Ripinc Hoop and 
Tom SAwyYeERr.) 


RipiInGc Hoop: Good morn- 
ing, Jean, good morning, Jack! 
Why do you look so blue? 


Tom Sawyer: Has something 


happened so you don’t 
Want us to come to you? 


JEAN: Why, you look like Red 
Riding Hood, 
What are you doing here? 
Rep RipinGc Hoop: 
stay for Book Week, 


I’ve come to 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
Which you forgot, I fear. 


JEAN: 
right in 
And stay a while with me. 

I hope you’ve brought along your 
friends 
For Jack and me to see. 


Oh, yes, I did, but come 


JACK: 
Sawyer! 
He’s come here with the rest, 

I’m glad he’s come to my house, 
For I’ve always liked him best. 


Look, Jean, here’s Tom 


Tom Sawyer: Thanks, Jack, I’m 
glad to be here 
For Book Week, and to say 
I’m glad you have me on your shelf, 
I hope I’m there to stay. 


Jack: You bet your boots, Tom 
Sawyer, 
And now we will remember 
That Book Week brings a lot of 
friends 
To see us each November. 


(Rep Ripinc Hoop and Tom 
SAWYER step back. Enter SOLDIER 
and SaI.or.) 


SoLDIER (saluting): Good morn- 
ing, Jean, good morning, Jack! 
Perhaps you don’t remember 
The Armistice was signed, you know, 
The eleventh of November. 


Jack: Oh, certainly, and so today 
You’re here to let us know 
That peace is what we’re looking for, 

And we all wish it so. 


SAILorR: On land or sea old Uncle 
Sam 


Protects us from all foes; 
We sailors help him to keep peace, 
We’re always there, he knows. 


JEAN: 
us, 
For I think now we’ll remember 
How the Armistice brought peace to 
all 
On that long-ago November. 


I’m glad you came to see 


(SoLDIER and SaILor step back. 
Enter Pitcrim CHILDREN.) 


PRUDENCE: Are you the girl who 
doesn’t like 


This month of dreary days? 
I think it is a lovely month 
In, oh, so many ways. 


Mices: I guess when you see us 
today, 


You'll change your mind once 
more, 
You'll think of one more holiday 
November has in store. 


JEAN: 
thankful 
For many, many things. 
Just think of all the pleasures 
That each Thanksgiving brings! 


Yes, Jack, we should be 


Jack: The radio, the telephone, 
Electric lights, and such; 
Compared to our Thanksgiving Day, 
You two did not have much! 


JEAN: 
thankful 
For things we have today. 


I guess we should be 


JACK: 
thankful 
In a very pleasant way! 


We two weren’t being 


JEAN: 
cheer, 
One we'll long remember. 


Let’s all together give a 


ALL: Hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, 
hurrah! 


Hurrah for nice November! 


The Inquisitive Owl 


He sat and stared: ‘And who are 
you?”’ 

I’d told him once, and so he knew 

Already, and I wondered what 

He wanted, staring, one eye shut: 

“And who are you? And who are 
you?”’ 


I thought it maybe was a game 

“T’m Anne,” I said, ‘‘and what’s 
your name?” 

But he just answered, 
WHO-OO?”’ 

And jumped from off his branch and 
flew. 

I wonder what he meant, don’t you? 

-Hortense Roberta Roberts 


““Who-oo? 


=== 
=== 


Mr. Pig’ss Mistake 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by Author 


Waes November came, Mrs. 
Goose said to Mrs. Squirrel, “‘I’ve 
got to mend my winter clothes,’’ and 
Mrs. Squirrel said, “I’ve got to 
mend mine, too,’ and Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit and Old Lady Owl were 
coming along just then, 
and they said, “All our 
knitted shawls and stock- 
ings need darning,’”’ and 
then Mrs. Goose _ sug- 
gested, “‘Let’s have an 
Eating and Sewing Day 
at my house, tomorrow, 
and get all these things 
done.”’ 

“T’ll bring the break- 
fast,’’ Mrs. Squirrel told 


them. “Let me _ bring 
the lunch—TI’ll_ have 
stew-w-w-” hooted Old 


Lady Owl. Mrs. Goose 
said, quickly, ‘‘I’ll fix the 
supper,’’ and Mrs. Rabbit 
added, ‘“‘I’ll make a big 
batch of my best candy— 
and do the dish-washing.”’ 

Now Mr. Pig happened 
to be going by just then, 
and of course he pricked 
up his ears when he heard 
all this. He kept hanging 
around, hoping that they 
would invite him, too, 
but of course no one did. 

Mrs. Goose was up very early the 
next morning, and it wasn’t long 
before her guests came; they had 
baskets and bundles; Mrs. Squirrel 
carried steaming cocoa in a pail. 
got hot muffins, too,’’ smiled 
Mrs. Rabbit. ‘“‘Won’t we have a 
good breakfast?”’ 

They were all ready to sit down 
when there was a knock at the door. 

*‘Who’s that?”’ asked Mrs. Goose. 

*‘Who’s that?” asked Mrs. Squirrel 
and Mrs. Rabbit. 

*‘Why don’t you open the door and 
see?’’ said Old Lady Owl. ‘‘That’s 
the best way to find out.” 

So Mrs. Goose opened the door, 
and there stood Mr. Pig, with his 
cap in his hand, looking very pleased, 
and making a fat bow. 

“‘Why, Mr. Pig,”’ said Mrs. Goose, 
“I_ am surprised to see you, so very 
early this dark, cold morning.”’ 


“Yes, I usually don’t get up so 
early,’ smiled Mr. Pig. “But I 


remembered that this was the day 
of the Eating and Sewing Party, 
and I can’t sew but I can eat! May 
I come in?”’ 


Mr. Pig made a fat bow 


Mrs. Goose looked at Old Lady 
Owl, and Old Lady Owl looked at 
Mrs. Squirrel, and Mrs. Squirrel 
looked at Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

Then—‘‘You’re in, already,”’ said 
Old Lady Owl. 

“The table’s set for only four,” 
whispered Mrs. Goose to Old Lady 
Owl. ‘‘What shall I do?” 

‘‘Put on another place, of course,”’ 
Old Lady Owl told her. ‘‘That’s all 
you can do.”’ 

It was fortunate that Mrs. Squir- 
rel had lots of muffins and a great 
deal of cocoa, for Mr. Pig ate and 
ate and ate. ‘Muffins and cocoa,”’ 
he kept saying. ‘‘Just the things I 
like. How delicious!’’ 

When they had finished, Mr. Pig 
said, “I got up so early that I still 
feel sleepy. Will you excuse me 
while I take a little rest?” 

Of course they said yes, expecting 
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that he would go home, and being 
very glad of it, but Mr. Pig went 
right over to Mrs. Goose’s best 
rocking-chair and sat down and shut 
his eyes. He stretched his feet out, 
too, held his piggy hands over his 
stomach, and was asleep in no time. 

After the dishes were washed, Mrs. 
Goose and her friends sat down tosew. 
They had a very nice time of it, talk- 
ing and working together, and they 
tried not to look at Mr. Pig, so lazy 
and sprawled-out in the rocking chair. 

When it came time for 
lunch, Old Lady Owl said, 
“IT have some stew and 
dumplings in my kettle. 
I'll heat it up — very 
softly; we will try not to 
wake up Mr. Pig with 
the clatter of dishes.” 

So they all sat down to 
the table, keeping very 
quiet, but at the first 
scraping of a fork on a 
plate Mr. Pig woke with 
a start. ‘Oh!’ he said. 
“Time for lunch! Why, 
I must have overslept. 
Where shall I sit, Mrs. 
Goose?”’ 

“Right here,’’ said Mrs. 
Goose, and put on an- 
other place, feeling a little 
cross about it, too. 

But Mr. Pig was not 
cross. He ate the good 
food, and plenty of Mrs. 
Rabbit’s nice clover, and 
peppermint candy, and 
praised everything, and 
said what a good idea 
this Sewing and Eating Day was. 

He did offer to help with the 
dishes, that time, but they said no, 
for they really didn’t want him. 
They hoped, of course, that he would 
go home; but not he! He sat down in 
the rocking-chair again, at the other 
side of the room, and began to look 
at the Animaltown newspaper. Then 
after an hour or so, he went to sleep 
again, and made loud snoring noises. 
like 
that. 

“And now it’s nearly supper- 
time,’’ said Mrs. Goose, when they 
had sewed for a while, ‘“‘and I’m just 
frantic. I made four little jelly salads 
for us, and four little puddings. If 
Mr. Pig stays, I shan’t know what to 
do. How can I make four into five?”’ 

No one knew what to say. They 
sewed and looked at each other and 
wondered. Finally Old Lady Owl 
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‘*We have some good Nothing soup,’’ 
said Old Lady Owl 


said, “I have thought what to do. 
Set the table for five, Mrs. Goose, 
but don’t put your food on. Keep 
it in the cupboard.”’ 

Mrs. Goose opened her bill and 
shut it again, trying to ask Old Lady 
Owl what it all meant; then she put 
down her sewing and got up. There 
was greedy, uninvited Mr. Pig, still 
sleeping away fast. ‘“‘Put your big 
soup tureen on the table,’’ Old Lady 
Owl told Mrs. Goose. ‘‘And five 
soup bowls. And have a bread plate 
ready, with just a doily on it.”’ 

Mrs. Goose did as she was told, 
but Old Lady Owl could see that she 
was just bursting with questions. 

They sat down at the table; just 
then Mr. Pig woke up. 

“Oh! supper-time—” he said. 
‘“‘Time to eat again. How very pleas- 
ant! Does sewing make you hungry? 
Sleeping makes me feel that way.”’ 


a upon a time there were 
three little kittens named Spotty, 
Dotty and Muffy. They lived in the 
red barn with their mother, Mrs. 
Tabby Cat. One fine morning they 
sat on the doorstep. Spotty was all 
black but a little white tip to his 
nose, Dotty was all white with a 
beautiful fluffy Tail, but Muffy was 
just a plain little gray kitten. 

*‘Look at me, children,”’ said their 
mother. “I shall give you a lesson in 
washing your faces. It must be done 
several times a day. Watch me, 
ready, all together, one-two-three, 
around and around and over your 
ear.” 

Spot brushed only the white tip of 
his little nose, Dotty only half fin- 
ished so anxious was she to chase her 
beautiful, fluffy tail, but little gray 
Muffy washed around and around 
not once but many times. 


NX Owl told him. 


Old Lady Owl took the cover off 
the soup tureen. 

It was empty! 

“We have some good Nothing 
soup,” she said. 

Mr. Pig stared. ‘‘This is very sur- 
prising,’ he said. ‘“‘You forgot to fill 
the dish with it.”’ 

‘Oh, no, it is all here,’’ Old Lady 
“Pass your bowls, 
please.”’ 

They all did—even Mr. Pig felt 
that he had to, because the rest were 


i doing it. Old Lady Owl served and 


served, just as though she had real 
soup before her. 

“‘Now we’ll have some Air bis- 
cuits,’ she said, passing the empty 
plate around. 

Mr. Pig snorted. ‘“‘Do you have this 
sort of meal very often?’’ he asked. 

“This is the first time we have 
ever had it,’’ said Old Lady Owl. 

“Well, thank you just the same, 
but I don’t think I care for it,”’ Mr. 
Pig told them. “I think I'll just run 
home and cook my own supper. You 
will excuse me, won’t you?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, we’ll excuse you,”’ 
they all told him, and he got up 
and took his cap. Before he opened 
the door, he said, “I liked your 
other meals, but Nothing soup and 
Air biscuits are not hearty enough for 
me. I hope your feelings aren’t hurt?”’ 

“Oh, no; our feelings aren’t hurt. 
Good-bye, Mr. Pig.”’ 

*‘Good-bye,”’ he said, as he shut 
the door. 

After he had gone and they were 
eating their own supper they saw 
smoke coming out of his own chim- 
ney, and knew that he was cooking 


The Kitten Who Washed His Face 


By EDNAH A. PARR 


‘*Today, my dears, you are having 
company. Miss Helen will come from 
the big house to take one of you 
home with her. It is a fine thing to be 
the house cat and have plenty of 
fresh milk to drink,’’ said Mrs. 
Tabby. 

It was almost time for dinner 
when Miss Helen drove up to the 
doorstep. Spot was still looking at 
the tip of his little nose and Dotty 
was chasing her beautiful, fluffy tail. 

“Good day, Mrs. Tabby Cat, 
and which of your children is ready 
to come home with me?”’ asked Miss 
Helen. 

“Come here, children,’ purred 
Mrs. Tabby. “Turn around slowly. 
Now Spot is the prettiest, and Dotty 
has the most beautiful, fluffy tail, 
but little gray Muffy washes his face 
nicely and never forgets behind his 
ears.”’ 
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his own supper, as he should have 
done. 

‘Shall we ask him to the Thanks- 
giving party?’’ asked Mrs. Rabbit. 

“Of course,’”’ said Old Lady Owl. 
‘‘We don’t want any of our Animal- 
town friends left out of that. He’ll 
do his share, then, and bring some 
food, too.”’ 

“I hope this will teach him a les- 
son,’ said Mrs. Squirrel, “‘not to 
squeeze in when he’s not invited.”’ 

“It probably won’t,’’ said Old Lady 
Owl. 

“TI want to ask a question,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose. ‘‘Was that really Noth- 
ing soup, and were those really Air 
biscuits? I couldn’t see anything—’”’ 

But they all said, ‘“‘Never mind, 
Mrs. Goose. Just eat your salad. 
You can see that, can’t you?”’ 

““Yes,”’ she told them. ‘‘And I can 
see that Mr. Pig made a mistake, too.”’ 


Smoke was coming out of 
Mr. Pig’s Chimney 


“Then Muffy is the kitten I want 
to live with me at the big house,” 
said Miss Helen, and she popped 
Muffy intoa basket quicker than scat! 

At home Miss Helen opened the 
basket and out stepped Muffy. 
What do you think was the first 
thing he did? Why, he commenced 
to wash his face, around and around 
and behind each ear. 

“‘What a dear, sweet kitten you 
are,’ said Miss Helen. ‘“‘This basket 
will be your bed, with a soft blanket 
for your very own. And this is a 
little blue bowl just for your milk,”’ 
setting the dish with fresh milk on 
the floor for Muffy. 

Muffy purred and walked in and 
out between Miss Helen’s feet. 

Then tying a little red ribbon with 
a bell on it Miss Helen said, ‘‘And 
this is because you are the very best 
kitten I ever knew.”’ 
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‘he November wind was blow- 
ing round the fir tree where Brownie 
Keepwatchee sat cuddled up among 
the branches. He pulled his little 
muffler tight around his neck, and 
tried to crawl in between two of the 
thickest branches to see if he could 
keep warm. In spite of all his efforts, 
he gave a long shiver, so long and so 
hard that the fir tree shook, too. 
Just at that moment Fairy Step- 
softly flew by, and, noticing the fir 
tree shaking as if with the cold, she 
stopped to see what the matter was. 

“Why, Brownie Keepwatchee!”’ 
she said in surprise, as she saw 
him huddled among the branches. 
‘‘What’s the matter? You’re crying! 
Oh, do come out here and let me 
give you my coat!”’ 

Fairy Stepsoftly started to take 
off her little fur coat, but Brownie 
Keepwatchee stopped her. 

“No, I’m not cold,” he said. 
“That is, not very cold. I’m—I’m 
just sad, that’s all.”’ And a little 
tear trickled down his cheek and 
ran into his muffler. 

“Sad? Why, Thanksgiving is just 
around the corner, why should you 
be sad? Haven’t you got a job for 
Thanksgiving Day?” 

“Yes,” answered the brownie, 
sniffling loudly. ‘‘King Noz has given 
me a special job, and it’s going to be 
lots of fun.” 

“You don’t look as if you thought 
anything was fun,’ she laughed. 
**What are you supposed to do?”’ 

“I’m going to try to keep all 
the boys and girls from eating too 
much Thanksgiving dinner,’ he 
said gloomily. 

“Well, that will be fun, I guess, 
but it’s going to be about the hardest 
job you ever had. How are you 
going to do it?” 

Brownie Keepwatchee brightened 
up a bit. “Oh, I’ve thought it all 
out,”’ he said. ‘‘You see I don’t want 
to spoil their fun, I just want to 
keep them from being sick in bed for 
two or three days after Thanks- 
giving is over. So I’ll let them eat 
and eat until they’re almost filled 
right up full, and then I’ll whisper 
in their ears: 


Save some for tomorrow, 
Don’t eat it all today! 

And, although you hate to stop, 

It’s the wisest way!” 


“And will they stop eating then?”’ 


asked Fairy Stepsoftly. 


‘Come,”’ he sobbed, holding out 


Brownie Keepwatchee and the 
Thanksgiving Turkey 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


his hand. “Come with me and I’ll 
show you.” 

Off they flew together, hand in 
hand, over the trees and the fields, 
until finally they came to a big 
farm. Down in the barnyard they 
could hear a loud gobble! gobble! 
sound, and as they flew nearer Fairy 
Stepsoftly could see hundreds and 
hundreds of plump turkeys scratch- 
ing and pecking and talking to each 
other. 

They sat down on the fence where 
they could see and hear the gobblers 
very plainly. 

‘*‘See?’’ said Brownie Keepwatchee. 
“‘That’s what makes me so sad. 
Here we are, as happy as can be, 
because Thanksgiving is coming. 
But what about the turkeys? They’re 
going to be killed and eaten, and— 
oh-h-h-!”” The poor little brownie 
burst into a torrent of tears, and 
Fairy Stepsoftly patted his hand 
because she couldn’t think of a 
thing to say. 

The turkeys heard the noise, and 
all turned around to find out what 
the trouble was. Up stepped the 
biggest one in the barnyard, spread- 
ing his feathers proudly. 

“Is something bothering you?” 
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he asked Brownie Keepwatchee. 

“Yes, you are!”’ cried the brownie, 
blowing his nose on his little red 
hanky. “I’m so sorry for you that 
I’m afraid that I won’t be able to 
eat my Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“Sorry for us? Why?” asked the 
turkey. 

Brownie Keepwatchee looked at 
him in surprise. 

‘‘Because you’re going to be eaten. 
Oh-h-h-h!”’ 

“Oh, now listen,” said the turkey 
impatiently. “Listen to me. You 
have a job, haven’t you?” 

““Yes,’’ answered Brownie Keep- 
watchee. 

“And you like it, don’t you?” 
asked the turkey. 

“Yes,” answered the brownie again. 

“Well, we have a job, too. Our 
job is to grow plump and tender 
in time for Thanksgiving dinner. 
There’s nothing we like better than 
to be stuffed with dressing, to be 
carried to the table all crisp and 
brown, and to hear everybody say 
Oh! and Ah! as they sit down to 
eat 

**Is_ that 


really true?’”’ asked 


Brownie Keepwatchee with his eyes 
wide open. 


They sat down on the fence where they could see and hear 
the gobblers very plainly 
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“I think so,”’ he said thoughtfully. 
“You see the girls and boys are 
pretty good friends of mine, and we 
understand each other quite well. 
They usually do what I ask them to. 
They'll have all the turkey they 
want, and then—.,’’ Brownie Keep- 
watchee stopped suddenly and burst 
into tears. 

“Brownie Keepwatchee, some- 
thing is the matter! Can’t you tell 
me?”’ asked Fairy Stepsoftly anx- 


iously, as she tried to comfort her 
little friend. 

Brownie Keepwatchee tried to dry 
his tears, but they were splashing 
down so thick and fast that it was 
almost impossible. 


“Isn’t it true?” asked the big 
turkey, and the rest of the turkeys 
answered with a loud gobble! gobble! 
and they bobbed their red heads up 
and down as fast as they would go. 
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“Does that make you happy?” 
asked the big turkey with a smile. 


“Oh, yes!’ said Brownie Keep- 
watchee and the fairy together. 
‘*Thank you so much for telling us!’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said the 
turkey. “‘Glad to do it! Have a 
happy Thanksgiving!’’ 

‘Same to you!’’ cried the two 
little friends, as they flew off towards 
the fir tree together. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


THE TURKEY 


By FLORENCE 


Helpful Material on the Turkey 


A. THE Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons, the 
children very naturally become interested in the subject 
of turkeys. The interest may be aroused in any one of 
the following ways: 


1. Through the teacher reading stories about turkeys 
to the children. 

2. Through some child bringing in the tiny book, 
“Turkey Tale,” by Frances Atchinson Bacon 
(Oxford University Press). 


3. Through a visit to the turkey farm. 

4. Through discussion of plans for the Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

5. Through drawing pictures of turkeys for the 
classroom. 

6. Through talking about the various kinds of 
poultry. 


7. Through an interest in poultry magazines. 

8. Through reading stories of turkeys at the library 
table. 

9. Through discussion of ‘“‘News Flashes” 
incidents about turkeys are depicted. 

10. Through showing pictures of turkeys to the chil- 
dren like the cover picture. 


where 


As the children gather more information concerning 
the subject of turkeys, various questions for further 
study will arise. These questions the teacher may list 
upon the blackboard or upon a chart somewhat in 
this way: 


What We Wish to Know about Turkeys 


What does the turkey eat? 

What sort of care do the little turkeys need? 

Do turkeys live in houses? 

Why doesn’t the turkey run about with the other 

domestic fowl? 

5. When did the people of the United States first 
become acquainted with the turkey as a food? 
How did the price of turkeys in Colonial days 
compare with prices today? 

6. How many kinds of turkeys are there? 

7. What is the real name of the turkey? How did the 
turkey get its name? 

8. What is the turkey used for? 


Through showing the children the cover- 
picture and discussing it with them, an 


eager interest may be developed in the study 
of the Turkey. 


PIPER TUTTLE 


9. What states in the United States raise the most 
turkeys? 

10. Is the turkey a migratory bird? 

11. Does the turkey defend himself with his spurs? 

12. How many eggs does the female turkey lay? 

13. What are some of the more common enemies of 
the turkey? 


In order to find information that will solve some of 
the problems they have raised, the children bring in 
library books, newspapers, poultry magazines, farm 
bulletins, etc. From these sources, the various facts are 
found that make up the study of the turkey. The 
children may wish to keep a large bulletin like the 
following upon which these various facts are recorded. 


Facts to Help Us in Our Study of the Turkey 


1. Origin and Name of Turkey 


The turkey is the only race of poultry to be originated 
in the United States. As wild fowl it supplied numerous 
tribes of Indians and our early white settlers nearly 
400 years ago. The real name of the turkey group is 
‘“‘Meleagris.”” Another name for the cock bird or 
gobbler is ‘“‘tom.’’ Many people think the word turkey 
originated from the resemblance between the head 
adornments of the turkey and the Turk’s fez. Others 
think the name originated from the call notes of the 
turkey, ‘‘Turk,” “turk,” “turk.”’ Still others claim the 
name came from the Hebrew word “‘tukki’”’ meaning 
“‘peacock.”’ It is said that the turkey was introduced 
into Germany in the year 1530, and into Italy in 1556. 


2. Kinds or Species of Turkeys 


There are three species of turkey: (1) The North 
American wild turkey; (2) the Mexican turkey; (3) the 
ocellated turkey, a native to Honduras, in Central 
America. Not long after Columbus discovered America, 
some birds of the Mexican species were taken over to 
Spain where they soon became popular. From there, 
they spread to England and to other parts of Europe 
until gradually there were the numerous variety of 
turkey we have at the present time, viz.: (1) The 
slate; (2) the red; (3) the black; (4) the brown; (5) the 
white Holland; (6) the Narragansett. 
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3. Feeding 


Young turkeys are first fed on hard boiled egg, 
chopped fine, with boiled rice and soaked bread, or 
simply bread and milk mixed with ‘‘pot cheese.’’ They 
should be fed five or six times in the day, the first feed 
to be as soon as possible after daylight, and the last 
about six in the evening. When the turkeys are a week 
or ten days old, the food is gradually changed, intro- 
ducing barley-meal, ground oats and buckwheat. As 
soon as the birds “‘throw the red’”’ (show their comb) 
they may be fed upon green oats, wheat and barley. 
When the turkeys are being fattened, they are fed all 
the corn they will eat, with a particular heavy feeding 
at night. Turkeys, like human beings, are benefited by 


tender green foods—clover, lettuce, dandelions and the 
like. 


4. Housing 


Except at nesting time, the turkey requires no 
special shelter. Usually we find a rough shack or shed 
among the trees fixed up with strong perches. The only 
excuse for using houses is where foxes are troublesome. 
But in the spring, when the hen turkey wants to lay, 
a box or barrel should be placed near a pile of brush or 
clump of trees so she can make her nest in it. The 
little turkeys are very delicate and are not allowed to 
run about in the wet grass, as they are easily chilled. 
The turkey is the best of foragers and needs plenty of 
room to run and forage in. An old orchard with sandy 
soil is ideal for turkey raising. Turkeys, young or old, 
should never be permitted to run with young or old of 
domestic fowl. They are neither as lively, rugged nor 
intelligent as the chickens. 


5. Habitats 


The original habitat for turkeys was from the At- 
lantic coast north to the Dakotas and from southern 
Ontario to southern Mexico. But now they are to be 
found most abundantly in the following states— 
Arizona, New Mexico, Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Arkansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. The turkey is not 
a native of three Pacific states, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada or Wyoming. 


6. Appearance 


The baby turkey is called a “poult.” Its soft gray 
down is soon replaced with feathers. The molting 
season begins in August. By the late part of December 
the old feathers are replaced by new ones. The turkey 
is indeed a handsome bird with its gay velvet plumage. 
The upper portion of the neck and head is bare of 
feathers. The folds or lumps of bare skin are called 
‘“‘caruncles.”’ There is a single wattle. And from the 
crown of the head hangs a pencil-like projection of skin 
which reddens when the gobblers become angry. A 
tuft or tassel hangs from the breast like a beard and is 
an ever present sign of a great family. In some wild 
male turkeys the beard trails to the ground. The feet 
are light purple equipped with short, heavy spurs, 
although the turkey fights almost entirely with his beak. 
The male bird is about four feet long, while the female 
is a foot shorter. 


7. Uses for the Turkey 


The flesh of the turkey has always been considered a 
luxurious and delicious food. Its beautiful feathers are 
used for decorative purposes, also are woven into fine 
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robes and blankets. The egg of the turkey is used mainly 
for hatching purposes. The “‘turkey poult”’ of about ten 
weeks old and weighing three to four pounds is often 
killed and has become a rather extensive business in 
this country. 


8. Peculiarities and Characteristics of the Turkey 


1. The turkey is not a migratory bird like the duck 
or goose. 

2. In the early Colonial days the wild turkeys were 
sold for six cents each. 

3. The young turkeys are under the care of the 
mother until they are four or five months old. 

4. At six or seven months, the young gobblers 
separate from the hens and roost apart. 

5. It is generally accepted that a turkey does not 
attain maturity until it is nearly three years old. 

6. Sometimes a turkey hen can be induced to lay 
twenty to thirty eggs, but usually the batch is between 
eight and fifteen eggs. Record has been made of one 
bird laying eighty eggs in a single season, but that is 
exceptional. 

7. The turkeys are very close nest sitters and, 
therefore, it is essential that they come off the nest 
every day for feeding. 

8. The period for hatching is about twenty-eight 
days. 

9. The turkey hen steals off into the woods and 
hides her eggs with great care. This is not only for 
protection from the foxes, skunks and other prowlers 
but from the gobbler himself. If he finds the nest, he 
will break the eggs. 

10. The turkey is stupid and is easily caught by 
dogs in the hunting season. 


Bibliography for Teachers’ Use 


“Cyclopedia of Farm Animals,’’ Bailey (Macmillan) 

‘‘Nature and Outdoor Life,’’ Educational Board of 
University Society, New York. 

‘‘National Geographic Magazine,’ January-June, 1930, 
National Geographic Society 

‘‘Poultry Husbandry,’”’ Brown (Longmans-Green) 


Books or Stories for Children’s Use 
“Turkey Tale,’’ Frances Atchinson Bacon (Oxford 
University Press) 


“The Turkey’s Nest’’—More Mother Stories, Lindsay 
(Milton Bradley) 

“The White Turkey’s Wing’’—Children’s Book of 
Thanksgiving (Dickinson) 

“The First Thanksgiving’’—The Story Hour, Wiggin 
(Houghton) 


“‘Turkeys Turning the Tables’’—-Christmas Every Day, 
Howells (Harper) 


Poems 


a Big Fat Turkey,’”’ Unknown 
‘“*Thanksgiving,’’ Margaret Munsterberg—Golden Flute 
(John Day) 


“‘The Turkey and the Ant,’’ John Gay—One Thousand 
Poems for Children 

*‘Because She Didn’t Think,’’ Cary—Poems for the 
Young Child (Whitman) 


Songs 
“The First Thanksgiving Day,’’ Songs of the Child 
World, Gaynor (Church) 
“Going to Grandmother’s,”’ Eleanor Smith (American) 
“Thanksgiving Day,’’ New Education (Silver) 
“Thanksgiving Day,’’ Juvenile Music (Ginn) 
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that 


delightful 
month which marks the passing of 


autumn into winter, brings us 
Thanksgiving time, stories of In- 
dians, Pilgrims, harvests and the 
first suggestions of the coming holi- 
days as subjects to illustrate. Espe- 
cially interesting is the designing of 
a Thanksgiving dinner plate. 


Thanksgiving Dinner Plates 
(Page 51) 


This problem may be carried out 
on a plain sheet of paper from which 
a nine-inch circle has been cut, or on 
plain paper plates. The pattern, as 
illustrated, should be the same size 
as the nine-inch circle or the paper 
plates to be decorated. 

To make the pattern, or patterns, 
for it would be best to have one for 
each set of division marks, draw the 
circles on plain paper. Mark the 
first with only two points, as A and 
D. Plate No. 2 was designed from 
this. 

If the radius of the circle is marked 
off on the circumference, as points 
A, B, E, etc., it will produce sixths. 
The border on plate No. 6 was de- 
signed from this. 

If every other point of the latter 
is used it will mark your circum- 
ference into thirds. This gave the 
location for the designs on plate No. 3. 

Point C is halfway between A and 
D. Extend line CO up to the top of 
the circle and you will divide the 
circumference into fourths. This pat- 
tern was used in locating the design 
on the border of plate No. 4. 

Draw a pattern dividing the circle 
into sixths. Then divide each sixth 
into three parts. This will give you 
18 points about the circumference. 
See points between A and B. 

Draw a pattern dividing the 
circle into fourths. Then divide each 
fourth into three parts. See points 
between AC. This will produce spaces 
of 12 about your circle. 

Draw a pattern dividing the circle 
into fourths. Then divide each fourth 
into two equal parts, as point 
F between C and D. This will mark 
your circle into eight equal sections. 

Draw a simple border around the 
plate. Do this with the help of inner 
circles. The design in the center of 
the plate is also drawn in the confines 
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Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


of a circle, and may be outlined with 
an additional circle. The center de- 
sign in this problem is symmetrical. 

Lay your circle of paper, or your 
paper plate, upon the pattern and 
mark the points of repeat you desire 
in your border. Make your marks 
very lightly, so they can later be 
easily erased. 

The middle design should be 
drawn on folded scratch paper and 
traced into the center of the plate. 

This problem allows for much 
individual expression in the work, 
and when painted, or colored with 
crayons, and then mounted along 
the wall of the classroom, makes a 
very attractive display. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 52) 


Write a story about the fall of the 
year, when leaves have turned color, 
when birds are flying southward and 
the first cold winds have started to 
blow. Tell about the migration of 
birds. What flowers are still to be 
found in the gardens? These sug- 
gestions, and many more, can be 
used as correlative written work 
with this month’s poster. 

Then there are topics of safety. 
Try writing a list of words. that 
mean cautions, alert and watchful. 


November Number Work 
(Pages 16-17) 


Just as these problems deal with 
pies, so many other problems equally 
inviting can be made up about 
baskets of fruit, turkeys, bushels of 
grain, sacks of potatoes or jars of 
cranberry jelly. Try to correlate the 
arithmetic with harvest time and 
Thanksgiving spirit. 


November Calendar 
(Page 49) 


November brings with it stories 
about Indians, early settlers and 
pioneers. Let us weave some of the 
things we have learned from all these 
stories into a story that will fit the 
picture on this month’s calendar. 
The little Indian can be named, as 
well as the animals, and they can 
carry on a very interesting con- 


versation about what they like to do, 
where they live, what they eat, what 
they see, what they hear, what color 
they are, etc. Lessons of this kind 
stimulate the imagination. They may 
be conducted as oral conversation 
or written story problems. 


Thanksgiving Napkin Rings 
(Page 53) 


An added attraction to a Thanks- 
giving table are colorful holders for 
napkins. Here we have several de- 
signs with as many subjects for 
decoration. Napkin rings are cut 
from colored paper about one inch 
wide and six inches long. This in- 
cludes pasting flap (1). 

Type (2) is made from strips of 


_ paper 2 x 8 inches. It is well to 


keep the highest point on the design 
at the center top. 

Holders (3 and 4) are also cut 
from colored paper. Ducks and 
birds may be tilted at various angles 
to effect different poses. 


Barnyard Friends 
(Page 54) 


Here we have a jolly cut-paper 
problem. Decide upon one animal or 
a group of different animals. These 
are cut from construction paper. 
Arrange them in the base of a shal- 
low cardboard box from which one 
side has been removed. Green paper 
may line the base. Decorate the 
sides. The feeding tray for the birds 
is the lid from a cardboard oatmeal 
box. The pond for the ducks is cut 
from silver paper. Here, again, new 
poses for animals can be developed 
by arranging them in various angles 
as well as reversing them. Animals 
that have thin legs, as the hen, 
should be pasted against some other 
cut-out for support. Legs are cut in 
pairs from folded papers and pasted 
to the body. 


Thanksgiving Song 
(Page 41) 


Our November song holds a les- 
son that is not often put to music, 
namely, even though the Thanks- 
giving dinner offers an extra amount 
of good things to eat, don’t gorge, 
lest you, too, “‘get an awful pain.”’ 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER PLATES Louise D. Tessin 
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HOLDERS FOR THANKSGIVING NAPKINS Louise D. Tessin 


THE DESIGNS 
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LITTLE .INDIANS 
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BARNYARD FRIENDS 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin 
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CRANBERRY INDIANS Ruth Hadley 


fathe mothe 


At Thanksgiving time cranberries are everywhere in evidence, so why not make use of them in this amusing 
art problem of ‘‘Cranberry Indians.”’ 


Have each child bring in a box lid (suggested size about 7 inches square) and also a few small twigs. Pass 
out to each child 6 or 7 cranberries, 2 or 3 pieces of fairly heavy manila paper, a box of crayons, 12 toothpicks 
and some paste. Distribute among the class patterns for the Indian blankets and tepee. 


Instruct each child to select his two largest cranberries and put a toothpick a small distance into the end of 
each. These represent the mother and father Indian heads. Now have the child make two copies of the Indian 
blanket and one copy of the tepee from the patterns distributed in the class. Cut out the blankets and the tepee 
and let the child draw on his own designs and select his own colors. Next have each child paste together the blan- 
kets and tepee, as shown in illustration. For the tree background the child may cut and color his own type of 
trees or copies of the trees shown in illustration may be made and distributed among the class. These trees are 
to be pasted against one side of the box as a background. Then have each child color the lid of the box any shade 
of green or brown. Now the child can arrange the figures to his liking and make a make-believe fire out of the 
twigs (which he has brought to class) and red tissue paper. 


This Indian scene may be enlarged as desired. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: Is it possible to get Japanese 
prints at reasonable prices to be used 
with fourth grade children in their 
study of Japan? 


Answer: The Print Department of both the Metro- 
politan Art Museum, New York, and the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, send out prints at reasonable cost 
upon request. Colored postcards and interesting book- 
lets may be secured by getting in touch with Japan 
Tourist Bureau, Metropolitan Building, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


QuEsTION: How can one correlate num- 
ber work with the teaching of Holland? 


ANSWER: 


1. Through innumerable measuring and _ building 
projects involved in the making of Dutch buildings, 
windmills, canals, etc. 


2. Measuring involved in making of Dutch costumes 
for adults or dolls. 


3. Measuring for the making of Dutch furniture. 
Making a pictorial map of Holland. 


5. Setting up a Dutch store will involve innumeiapble 
problems on buying and selling, like— 
“If a Dutch gulden is worth 40 cents in our money, 
how many guldens could we get for $3.00?” 


6. Problems based on an imaginary trip to Holland— 
cost of ticket 
bicycle riding 
food 
hotel, etc. 


QueEsTION: I am a Second Grade teacher 
and am looking for interesting books on 
the subject for my library table. Can 
you help me? 


Answer: The following are books on the Eskimo 
which most children thoroughly enjoy: 


‘‘Eskimo Land,’’ Hawkes (Ginn) 

“Little People of the Snow,’ Muller (Flanagan) 
“Snow Land Folks,’’ Peary (Stokes) 

‘“‘Eskimo Twins,’’ Perkins (Houghton) 

“Takstuk, an Arctic Boy,’’ Lornen (Doubleday) 
“Little Eskimo,’’ Smith (Flanagan) 

“The Red Caboose”’ Stafford, William (Mor- 
“Little Taooktoo”’ row Publishing Co., 
“Snow Baby’s Own Story” N. Y.). 

“Dolls of Many Lands,’’ Wade (Appleton) 


QUESTION: Could you please suggest 
interesting stories and poems that I 
could use with my primary children in 
building my unit on the home? 


ANSWER: There is an inexhaustible supply of stories 
and poems on this subject so the following are only 
suggestive: 


Books and Stories 


‘‘How the Home Was Built’”’ from For the Chil- 

Two Little Cooks’”’ dren’s Hour, Bailey 

Little Gray Grandmother”’ (Milton Bradley) 

“Farm Twins,” Perkins (Houghton) 

Stories,’’ Lindsay (Bradley) 

“The Thrifty Squirrels,’’ In the Child’s World, Poulsson 
(Bradley) 

“The Cooky,’” Golden Windows, Ricards (Little, 
Brown) 


Poems 


‘Monday Morning,’”’ Golden Flute, Helen Wing 
(John Day) 


“City Houses,’ Short Poems for Short People, Aspin- 
wall (Dutton) 

“At Home,’ When We Were Very Young, Milne 
(Dutton) 

“The Nicest House’ | Jane, Joseph and John Bergen- 

‘*The House”’ { gren (Atlantic Monthly) 

‘*The House that Grew Up,” Tea Time Tales, Fyleman 
(Doubleday) 

‘‘Making a House,’ Book of Little Past, Peabody 
(Houghton) 


QueEsTION: My fourth grade children 
have been delighted with the poem 
‘“‘The Road to China” by Olive Beaupre 
Miller. We are developing a social study 
unit on “‘China.”’ Can you suggest other 
interesting poems on China? 


ANSWER: The following poems should delight your 
children: 


“Chinese Silk,’’ Hilda Conklin, Silverhorn (Stokes) 

“Queer Old Land,” Tuttle, In the Workshop (Long- 
mans) 

“‘Chinese Lanterns,’’ Miller, Poems for the Young Child 
(Whitman) 

“In China,’’ Leroy Jackson, Poetry Reader I (Rand). 

— Lullaby,’’ Unknown, Golden Flute (John 
Day 

“The Pig Tail of A-le-Ben-Lou,” J. Bennett (Long- 
mans) 
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QuESTION: I would like some ideas along 
industrial arts line that I could develop 
in connection with our study of Holland. 


ANSWER: There are innumerable Fine and Industrial 
Arts studies to be developed on the study of Holland. 
Among them are: 


The making of a Dutch village 
The furnishing of a Dutch home 
Making of a large Dutch mural for the classroom 
Making Dutch costumes 
Making scenery for a Dutch play or puppet show 
Making Dutch pictures for peep show boxes 
Making Dutch windmills, boats, canals 
Making posters based on life in Holland 
Making designs for wallpaper to be used in Dutch 
houses or puppet theaters 
Free-hand drawing of scenes like— 

Bicycle riding in Holland 

Fishing on the canal 

Churning 

A Dutch flower garden 

Peddling milk 


QuESTION: What books can you suggest 
for a teacher to use that will help her in 
the telling of stories? 


ANSWER: Some of the best books on the subject of 
Story Telling are the following: 


“Good Story Telling for the Grade Teacher,’’ Gross 
and Statler (Row, Peterson) 

“Good Citizenship through Story-Telling,’’ Forbes 
(Macmillan) 

“Stories Children Like—-How to Tell Them,’’ Keyes 
(Appleton) 

“Story Telling, Home and School,’ Partridge (Mac- 
millan) 

“Story Telling, Questions, Studying,’’ Horn (Mac- 
millan) 

“Children’s Stories—How to Tell Them,’ Bone 
(Macmillan) 


“The Art of Story Telling,’’ Shedlock (Appleton) 
‘“‘How to Tell Stories to Children,’’ Sarah Cone Bryant 
(Houghton) 


QuEsTION: Where could I get pictures, 
postcards or photos on Indian life that 
would help me with my Indian Unit? 


ANSWER: Miss Grace Storm, in her book ‘Social 
Studies for the Primary Grades,”’ has suggested various 
sources for pictures under her chapter on the Indian. 
Among them are: 


Mr. Roland Reed, 110 West Washington Street, San 
Diego, Cal. Photographic Art Studies of North 
American Indians 

Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. Colored Post- 
cards 

The Atkinson, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railway Exchange, 


80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Indian Calendar 
Pictures 
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Fred Harvey, Kansas City,. Missouri. Pamphlet 
‘American Indians, First Families of the Southwest.”’ 

The Great Northern Railroad, St. Paul, Minn. Black- 
foot Indian Heads in color. 

““A Navajo Raid,’’ Remington 

“‘Coming of the White Man,”’ Reid 

“‘The Indian Trail,’’ Stark 


Art Extension 
Press, Westport, 
Conn. 


QuEsTION: I am working out a Social 
Study Project on the Farm in my First 
Grade. Can you suggest some poems 
that will correlate with the project? 
ANSWER: 

“‘Farmers,’’ Rhymes about Ourselves, Chute (Mac- 
millan)} 

“Milking Time,’’ Sing Song, Christina Rossetti (Mac- 
millan) 

“Milking Time,’’ Under the Tree, Roberts (Viking 
Press) 

“Put the Cows to Sleep,” 
(Harcourt, Brace) 
“Days on the Farm,”’ 

(Harper) 
Bossy’s Part,”’ 
Tuttle (Longmans) 
‘““Vegetables,’’ Taxis and Toadstools, Field (Doubleday) 
‘‘The Cow,” Child’s Garden of Verse, Stevenson (Scrib- 
ners) 

“The Hayloft,’’ Child’s Garden of Verse, Stevenson 
(Scribners) 

Chanticleer,’’ Songs for Parents, John Farrar 
(Yale University Press) 


Early Moon, Sanburg 


I Spend the Summer, Tippett 


Our Book World (Book 3), 


QUESTION: What are some of the best 
used story collections for children? 


ANSWER: Again the list is inexhaustible. I suggest 
some of the titles most widely used: 


“For the Children’s Hour,” Bailey (Bradley) 

“Stories to Tell to Children,’’ Bryant (Houghton) 

“Tell Me Another Story,” Bailey (Bradley) 

“Firelight Fairy Book,’’ Beston (Appleton) 

“Starlight Wonder Book,’’ Beston (Appleton) 

“The Joy Street Books,’’ Beston (Appleton) 

‘‘Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Stories,’’ Atlantic 
Monthly (Little, Brown) 

“In the Child’s World,’’ Poulsson (Milton Bradley) 

‘‘Mother Stories,’’ Lindsay (Milton Bradley) 

‘‘More Mother Stories,’’ Lindsay (Milton Bradley) 

‘‘A Child’s Book of Stories,’’ Coussens (Duffield, N. Y.) 

“Twilight Land,’’ Pyle (Harper) 

“The Wonder Clock,’”’ Pyle (Harper) 

“The Oak Fairy Book,’”’ Johnson (Little, Brown) 

“The Birch Fairy Book,’’ Johnson (Little, Brown) 

“The Elm Fairy Book,’’ Johnson (Little, Brown) 

“The Fir Fairy Book,”’ Johnson (Little, Brown) 

‘“‘Magic Casements,’’ Wiggin (Doubleday) 

“Tales of Laughter,’’ Wiggin (Doubleday) 

‘*‘Tea Time Stories,’’ Fyleman (Doran) 

“Forty Good-Morning Stories,’’ Fyleman (Doran) 

“Forty Good-Night Stories,’ Fyleman (Doran) 


‘‘Books are masters who instruct us without rods or ferules, without bread or 
money, without words or anger. If you approach them, they are not asleep; if you seek 
them, they do not hide; if you blunder, they do not scold; if you are ignorant, they 


do not laugh at you.’’—Richard de Bury 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Helen H. House 


To too many children, turkey is to Thanksgiving as Santa Claus is to Christmas, 
unless someone (teacher) shows the other side. You can have a wear-and-tear turkey 
tin toy atmosphere or you can let a reverent attitude dominate your scheme of things. 
The posters illustrated are simple enough for first graders. Higher grades can have more 


lettering. 


Use 12” x 18” manila or colored construction paper for the background. Cut strips 
of paper 12” long x 134” or 2’’ wide. Use these strips for the letters; either draw with 
crayon, and fill in with bright colors, or outline softly with pencil and cut out. Make 
the letters thick. By folding the strip in half, you can more easily fit the letters to it. 
You make the words on the strips look just the way you wish the finished poster to 
look. Cut out and paste on the background. Draw a light guide line first. The little 


figures can be drawn on a separate paper or directly on poster. 
Brown poster and yellow letters. 
Blue-green with brown. 


Manila with all colored letters. 
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PIED- PIPER 


Helem H. House 


‘*Who can tell quickly the story of the Pied Piper? When Susie is telling it make 
believe you can really see pictures of the story.”’ 


After she has finished, call on two or three children and let them describe the 
part they are going to draw. Maybe it will be the interior of a house with rats peeping 
out of holes, or the Piper playing and all the rats running after him, jumping from 


the windows and chimneys. Perhaps the river will show, and a row of very fancy houses 


This lesson doesn’t sound particularly interesting, but, every time, the children 
seem to enjoy it tremendously. 


Use 9” x 12” manila, or for a super-special make a big frieze, each child drawing one 
figure on 12” x 18” manila, filling the area. Cut out and paste on newspaper background. 


Let the Piper be much larger; add a background, houses, poles, lanterns, a cobble- 
stone street, sky and clouds. 


Almost always one pupil will want to draw the lame boy. Overlap the figures so as 
to give a feeling of many children. 
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Through the Year 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


with Ann Harvey, Teacher 


NoOvEMBER 1 


-= it lovely kicking up 
leaves!’’ exclaimed Corliss as Ann 
Harvey’s class played in the dry, 
brown leaves on the way to the 
farm. And almost immediately all 
the children joined him in happily 
saying Rose Fyleman’s poem from 
GAY GO UP which describes so 
perfectly and beautifully the first 
November days. 

“Oh, there’s a new bird!” called 
out Robert, and, as was their cus- 
tom now, all the boys and girls stood 
quietly to observe it. 

“It’s such a pretty bird!’’ ex- 
claimed Marilyn. ‘‘What is it?” 

“It’s a Cedar Waxwing,” said 
Miss Harvey, ‘‘one of the birds that 
stays here all winter.”’ 

“It has a topknot on its head,”’ 
Richard noticed. 

“Yes, it does have a decided crest. 
What color are its wings?”’ 

“They’re brown and gray with 
some red on them,”’ said Jack. 

‘“‘Have you ever seen sealing wax 
—don’t those little red tips remind 
you of it? Now you can guess why 
this bird is called the Waxwing,” 
continued Miss Harvey, but just 
then the Cedar Waxwing flew out of 
sight. So it was suggested that they 
might be able to find a picture of 
the bird and learn more about it 
later. 

Each excursion meant added sur- 
prises as well as more and keener 
observation for this group of chil- 
dren. Identification of a bird, animal, 
plant, or tree on a trip served as a 
beginning for further study and in- 
vestigation at home and in the school- 
room. 

The day was warm and bright so 
the children and teacher ate their 
lunch under a large tree before they 
went to see the farm animals which 
they were studying at school. 


NOVEMBER 3 


Ann Harvey planned that each 
experience through which she led 
her children should contribute, to 
some degree, in the development of 
reading readiness. Some Farm 
Games and Exercises which help by 
identifying, organizing, and classify- 
ing certain ideas and concepts she 
used after the trip to the farm are: 


November Activities and Experiences 


When I Have a Farm (lIdentifica- 
tion and Description) 

Pictures of farm animals are about 
the room. A child chooses a picture 
of a dog and says, “When I have a 
farm I shall have a dog. A dog brings 
home the cows.” “When I have a 


farm I shall have a cow. A cow gives 
milk.” 


Add an Animal (Concentration 

Activity) 

Pictures of farm animals are 
placed in the front of the room. One 
child chooses a card and says, “I 
went to the farm and saw a calf.’’ 
The next child chooses another card 
and continues, saying, “‘I went to 
the farm and saw a calf and a cow.”’ 
The third child repeats and adds 
another animal. Continue until 
someone breaks the sequence. 


Mothers and Babies (Classification) 

The child finds pictures which go 
together. ‘““Here is a cat and her 
kitten.”’ “Here is a hen and her 
chickens.”’ 


Guessing Game (Relationship) 


“T am thinking of a farmer. How 
many things can you think of that 
go with farmer?”’ (plow, field, horse, 
tractor, cow, calf, milk, corn, wagon, 
etc.) 


The children made easel paintings 
of their experiences at the farm and 
suggested these labels for some of 
them: 

To the farm 
Eating our lunch 
Looking at the calf 
On the haystack 


NOVEMBER 6 


Clarence’s mother sent apples to 
school for a party, so the boys and 
girls decided to invite another group 
of children to share the treat. They 
dictated ‘‘Come to our apple party 
at 3 today,’ which Miss Harvey 
wrote (manuscript writing) on the 
blackboard. They read it and she 
wrote it again on paper to be carried 
to the other room. The reply, ‘““‘We 
will be glad to come. Thank you.” 
was also written on the board and 
read. After the party the children 
dictated ‘‘We had an apple party,”’ 
to be written on a chart below a 
crayon illustration made by a child. 


It was not long before the children 
were framing and reading— 


We had 
party 
apple 


Charts were made of almost all 
the children’s experiences, with usu- 
ally just one sentence under the 
illustration. In preparing these Miss 
Harvey kept in mind the vocabulary 
used in the first book the children 
would read. She tried to work in 
this vocabulary, but not enough to 
interfere with the children’s spon- 
taneous expression. Records of these 
experiences were kept also in large 
wrapping paper picture books— 
FIRST DAYS—FARM ANIMALS 

OUR TRAIN BOOK. The teacher 
did not attempt to have every child 
learn to read these books and 
charts. But, if a child found a few 
words he could read he was asked to 
read them to others and was praised 
for this ability so that he would 
want to try again and others be 
encouraged to try to read. 


NOVEMBER 7 


Early in the fall the children be- 
gan playing house. Some members 
of the family went to town in a car 
which was composed of just small 
chairs. Other children noticed the 
car activity and soon a train of 
chairs evolved and they became in- 
tensely interested in playing train. 
After they had played train in their 
own way for a day or two it seemed 
desirable to lead them into more 
developmental activity which Miss 
Collins, student teacher, did by 
discussing with them the parts of 
the train and the work of the engi- 
neer, fireman, and other workers, 
and writing labels for them. They 
were also taken to see a train. Then 
they helped make a large train book 
which crystallized and clarified con- 
cepts gained. 


NOVEMBER 9 


A trip to the State Fairgrounds to 
see Baby Mine, the elephant, which 
belongs to all the children of Iowa. 
The class went by street car and it 
was necessary to transfer going and 
returning. Thinking of this on the 
street car Eloise said, ‘‘Two rides 
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going and two rides coming back— 
two rides and two rides are four 
rides.”’ 


During the lunch hour Harold 
noticed that there were three boys 
at one table and two girls at another. 
He counted them and stated that 
three boys and two girls are five. 
Although Ann Harvey taught no 
formal arithmetic those beginning 
days she did welcome any oppor- 
tunity for establishing the meaning 
of number. She wanted the children 
to think of the number 3 as three 
things. The first months are needed 
for quantitative experiences and 
number instruction the basis of 
which is the child’s experiences and 
the knowledge of number obtained 
through the activities of home, 
school, and neighborhood. 


Some activities in which the 
pupil realizes the need for counting: 
Counting out and passing materials 

-counting out classmates for games 

-comparing attendance records, 
counting the number who have been 
absent, the number who have been 
tardy, and the number who have 
been neither absent nor tardy. 
Playing the “Counting Game’’— 
One child may ask, “How many 
tables are in the room?’’ or “How 
many books are on that table?” If 
the question is answered correctly, 
the second child may ask the next 
question, etc. If the second child 
makes a mistake he should be given 
opportunity to count the groups of 
objects aloud. Answering quantita- 
tive questions which arise in Social 
Studies as: How many boards will 
we need to make shelves for our 
store? How many boxes for counters 
and showcases? 


NovEMBER 13 


Robert 
day! 

From her childhood days Ann 
Harvey seemed to remember more of 
Stevenson’s poems than those of 
any other poet; partly because they 
are so lovely and partly because in 
those days there were fewer good 
poems for children than now. She 
loves Stevenson’s poems as much as 
ever, but is careful not to give them 
to children to the exclusion of the 
poems of equally good modern writ- 
ers, as: Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
A. A. Milne, Eleanor Farjeon, Wal- 
ter de la Mare, Rachel Field, Rose 
Fyleman, and Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
She has found that many of Steven- 
son’s beautiful poems are more suit- 
able for older children. However, 
there are some that the very small 
child of three or four likes im- 
mensely. Today on the birthday of 
Robert Louis Stevenson Miss Har- 
vey and her children together en- 


Louis Stevenson’s birth- 


joyed some of his most childlike 
poems: 
AT THE SEASIDE 


When I was down beside the sea, 
A wooden spade they gave to me, 
To dig the sandy shore. 


My holes were empty like a cup. 
In every hole the sea came up, 
Till it could come no more. 


TIME TO RISE 


A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said; 


*shamed, you sleepy 
ead?”’ 


Also “Rain,” “‘Singing,”’ 
in Summer.”’ 


and “Bed 


NOVEMBER 15 


It was fun making Corn-Husk 
Dolls. They used the soft, between- 
layers of corn husks, two for each 
doll. They put one husk partly on 
top of the other, folded across the 
center and rolled back. The side 
which was smoother became the 
front of the doll. With strings tied 
around the husks they formed the 
waist and head of the doll. They 
made arms of soft corn husks and 
made hands by tying the arms with 
strings. The arms were slipped 
through a slit in the shoulders which 
had been cut with a knife. They cut 
up from the bottom to make the legs 
and formed the feet by tying the 
legs. Then each child drew a face on 
his doll and made it a dress of colored 
paper. 


NOVEMBER 17 


What a good time they all had 
riding a pony! An upper grade boy 
had invited the class to go for a 
ride on his pony. They watched 
him curry the pony and put the 
bridle and saddle on it. Then each 
and every one, including’ the 
teacher, went for a ride. ‘““What a 
good ride!’’ was printed on a chart 
under a crayon drawing (made by a 
child) of the pony ride. (Later when 
they read the story “A Ride’’ from 
the book, they were interested in 
talking about this pony ride they 
had enjoyed. It was gratifying to 
observe how the children recalled 
related experiences when reading.) 

On the way back to school they 
stopped at Shirley’s house to observe 
the packing of apples. 


NoOvEMBER 21 


The children had been drawing 
pictures of fruits and vegetables and 
modeling them from clay. Fruit and 
vegetables had been brought from 
home for models. The results of the 
clay modeling were much better 
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than the crayon drawing. This after- 
noon they requested the teacher to 
show them how to cut vegetables 
and fruit from paper. Miss Harvey 
helped them as follows: 

She showed them how to make 
circles by cutting corners off squares. 
Make oranges by cutting a circle of 
orange paper. Make apples by cut- 
ting circles from colored paper and 
pasting on bits of green. See who 
can get a very large apple. From 
large paper make pumpkins and 
paste thick green stems on them. From 
oblong pieces of brown paper make 
potatoes by cutting the corners off 
and making eyes with a crayon. To 
make tomatoes use red-orange paper 
and paste on each three pieces of 
green for the stem. The children sug- 
gested ways of cutting carrots, beets, 
bananas, and other vegetables and 
fruits. 


NOVEMBER 23 


As a culminating activity in the 
study of vegetables in connection 
with the Farm Unit the children 
made vegetable soup for the prin- 
cipal and another class. They read 
how to make vegetable soup, brought 
the vegetables from home, and chose 
committees for each part of the 
work as: 


Get the carrots ready—Glennys, 
Roberta, and Jimmy 

Set the table—Darlene, 
Jean, and Marilyn 


Donna 


They made the napkins by color- 
ing designs on paper towels and 
made the place cards for which they 
needed to know how to write their 
own names. Richard suggested that 
before they ate it would be nice to 
say: 


‘‘Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat. 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything!”’ 


NOVEMBER 27 


For the past week the children had 
been thinking much of Thanksgiving 
Day—drawing pictures of turkeys 
and enjoying Thanksgiving stories, 
poems, and songs. Miss Harvey 
sang “Over the River and through 
the Wood’ to the class, which 
brought the usual response, “‘Oh, my 
mother knows that song!’’ forming a 
link between the home and school. 
The children sang: 


“Thanksgiving” from The Music 
Hour, First Book, published by 
Silver, Burdett and Co. 

‘“‘We Thank Thee’’ from Songs of 
Childhood, published by Ginn and 
Co. 

“Thanksgiving Hymn” from 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, November, 
1938. 
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Miss Harvey realized that there 
are very few really good Thanks- 
giving poems for little children; so 
was grateful for the following poem 
which children always take great 
delight in memorizing: 


THANKSGIVING Day 


A bustle in the kitchen, 
A smell of cakes and pies, 
Children looking everywhere, 
With happy, wondering eyes. 


Apples in the evening, 

Noise and merry play; 
All this fun at Grandma’s 

On Thanksgiving Day. 
—Anonymous 


W aes the teacher announces 
*‘Now, children, we will sing ‘Amer- 
ica’ every child’s voice is loudly 
raised and they are immediately 
possessed with a feeling of patri- 
otism. There is a magic spark in the 
word and something undefinable 
rises within the breasts of both 
young and old when this beloved 
song is sung. 

I wonder how many of our little 
readers know who wrote “‘America,”’ 
and if they know how the author 
loved America, and especially its 
children. 

Since early childhood Samuel 
Francis Smith had loved to sing, so 
it was only natural that some day he 
would write a song that was destined 
to live through the ages. 

When he was but five years old he 
attended a singing service with his 
father and grandparents in Boston. 
He sat very quietly during the serv- 
ice but his little mind was active. 
When the service ended he yelled 
loudly, ‘‘I can sing better than that 
myself.’’ Of course everybody turned 
and stared at the lad. But he was 
not afraid, and sang out a tune 
which he made up himself. Needless 
to say the small audience laughed, 
but they praised him also, never 
dreaming that in the years to follow 
thousands of people would be sing- 
ing his ‘‘America.”’ 

Samuel Smith’s life was not an 
easy one and the things he desired 
came through long, weary struggles. 
His father was dead and his mother 
had to work very hard to give him 
the opportunities he was so deter- 
mined to have. 

As soon as he was old enough he 
looked after his mother’s woodpile. 


NOVEMBER 29 


Ann Harvey thought the way the 
Phillips School Primary Depart- 
ment observed Thanksgiving was 
the loveliest she had ever known. It 
had been worked out by the principal 
and teachers several years before she 
came. 

Before Thanksgiving the children 
in all the primary rooms thought of 
what they were thankful for. Then 
the primary teachers together com- 
bined these for the litany. The 
morning before Thanksgiving they 
arranged very attractively a table 
of fruit and vegetables in the front 
of the auditorium. At ten o’clock the 


Let's Sing “America” 


By ESTELLE FINNEGAN 


He was always eager to help her 
with her many duties. Much of his 
time was spent reading. He was a 
very quiet child and did not enjoy 
the games and sports that his 
companions did. He liked to coast 
down the street on which he lived; 
but he never liked the snowstorms 
and did not shovel out the paths like 
the boys who lived in the country. 
When he was born there was not a 
railroad in the entire land. 

Samuel was not serious at all 
times. There was a great deal of 
humor in him and he always seemed 
to display it at the proper time. It 
is said that one holiday his grand- 
mother came to visit him. Samuel 
was standing by the window when 
she entered. He did not move for 
several moments. Suddenly he re- 
marked, ‘“‘All days are alike!’’ which 
meant to convey his disappointment 
that she did not bring with her a 
holiday gift. 

Samuel had a sister just two years 
older than himself. They were very 
devoted to each other and used to go 
about hand in hand calling one 
another ‘“‘dear’’ instead of by their 
real names. 

He was always a patient and 
gentle lad and he never forgot to 
lift his cap, which caused him to be 
considered the most courteous child 
in the neighborhood. His sister and 
he used to read over their books 
together. Their books consisted of a 
“Picture Bible,” “‘A£sop’s Fables,”’ 
“Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘‘Watts’ 
Hymns.” Their grandmother at one 
time wanted to give them ‘‘Mother 
Goose”? but Mrs. Smith thought it 
**too foolish.” 

Samuel’s first verse was written 
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kindergarten and primary children 
marched in quietly to music with 
their gifts of fruit and vegetables 
for the Orphan’s Home which they 
placed around the table before they 
went to their seats. When all were 
in their places they sang, ‘‘Father, 
We Thank Thee.”? Then came the 
litany, followed by another song, 
“Thank You for the World so 
Sweet.”’ It was all most beautiful 
and impressive. 


Next month Ann Harvey con- 
tinues her interesting experi- 
ences,with many tried and proven 
activities for December and the 
Christmas holiday season. 


when he was eight years old. A pet 
cat belonging to one of the neighbors 
died, and was buried in the garden 
the following morning. Shortly there- 
after the owners found in the ground 
on the grave a stick with a piece of 
paper fastened to it, on which were 
several verses. He did not write any 
more until he was twelve years old, 
but after this he wrote many more. 

His schooling started at North 
Bennett Street in Boston, where he 
won a gold medal. From here he 
went to the Boston Latin School, 
and there also he won the medal. He 
then went to Harvard College, and 
after graduating there went to the 
Andover Theological Seminary. It 
was while he was at Andover that 
he wrote his famous ‘‘America.”’ A 
friend, Lowell Mason, saw his poem 
and liked it very much, and he set 
it to music, since which time it has 
been sung around the globe. 

Reverend Samuel Smith was born 
October 21, 1808. He was a preacher, 
writer and teacher, and his life was 
filled with useful work. He died 
November 16, 1895. 

There are many things for which 
the children of today, and those of 
future generations should honor and 
love Dr. Smith. First, he was a lover 
of children and a good and useful 
man. Next, because when the song 
‘‘America”’ was first sung it was sung 
by children at a Fourth of July 
celebration, given in Park Street 
Church, Boston, in 1832. Third, be- 
cause it was he and his good friend, 
Mr. Lowell Mason, who set the chil- 
dren singing in the public schools, 
and who, together, wrote the first 
song book for children ever pub- 
lished in the United States. 
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ORDER GRADE TEACHER GIFT NAME PENCILS 


Insure Yourself of 


than 10 sets 


Now is the Time to Order 
Your Gift Name Pencils 


In past years many teachers have found that by 
delaying until just before Christmas to order 
Christmas gifts for their pupils they have been 
disappointed and because of the rush of business 
they have not received their merchandise until 
after schools closed for the Christmas holidays. 


We will either stamp, in gold-colored letters on 
the case, ‘‘From Your Teacher,”’ or leave it blank, 
just as you prefer. Each set of pencils contains 
assorted colors and the suede Fabrikoid cases also 
come in bright attractive colors. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


It is not too early to place orders for Christmas dis- 
tribution. We guarantee speedy delivery, but delay 
can be saved if you order long in advance of the Holi- 
day rush when the mail is heavy and may be late. 


HOW TO ORDER 


List legibly the pupils’ names that are to appear on 
the pencils. Print them or use a typewriter. Give 
your own name and shipping directions clearly. 
State definitely if Fabrikoid cases or Holly boxes are 
desired and if case is to be stamped. Send correct 
remittance. If paid by check, please add 10 cents 
to cover bank charges. 


Send order to 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


DARIEN Dept. AC CONNECTICUT 


Quality Merchandise 
at Fair Prices 


Contained in the suede Fabrikoid case pic- 

tured here are 3 pencils, each stamped with 

your pupil’s name in rich gold color. These 

y) pencils have gilt tips, soft non-smudge 

' erasers and strong No. 2 soft leads and retail 

for at least 5 cents each without your pupil’s 
name stamped on them. 


Ron, 
EACH in lots of | An, 
10 sets or more Chy 
20c 
EACH for less 


SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED 


In case of errors, either in the printing of names 
or number of pencils, we will replace the pencils 
or refund your money. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to get extra 
value for your money. Solve your Christmas gift 
problem now ... by ordering name pencils for 
every pupil in your class! 


IN HOLLY BOXES 


ONLY 13c EACH 


in lots of 10 sets or more 


To teachers who must observe strict economy, we 
offer name pencils, of the same high quality as those 
in our suede Fabrikoid case sets, packed in attrac- 
tively colored Holly boxes. Packed three pencils to 
the box, your cost is only 13 cents a box for lots of 
ten or more. Less than 10 sets cost 18 cents each. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


solution will be published in January issue. 
This month the problem selected is— 


Are You Faced with the Problem of a Child Who Has a 
Malicious Temper? 


Joe is in the second grade. His one motive seems to 
be to do what he wants to, regardless of the harm or 
injury it might cause others. He tore Betty’s favorite 
story book in many pieces. When questioned about it, 
by the teacher, his immediate reply was, “I did it 
because I wanted to.”’ 

Another day Joe was a bystander in a marble game. 
When everyone seemed to be enjoying the game, Joe 
suddenly walked over and slapped one of the players, 
injuring the child’s eye seriously. When asked why he 


The Prize Award in the September 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


did it, he replied, ““John wasn’t shooting right, and I 
hit him because I wanted to.” 

Joe scratches the table because he wants to, turns his 
chair over because he wants to, and always when asked 
not to do these things, he replies, “But I want to.’’ 

I have appealed to Joe every way I know, but no 
methods I have used seem to make him understand 
that he cannot do things just because he wants to. 

What suggestion can you offer? 

LELLA MIDDLETON 


The problem: ‘‘What would you do with the child with an inferiority complex?’’—submitted 
by Mrs. Holland Hope. The award solution below 1s offered by Mrs. Claudine W. Swvcaffer. 


“The children are very kind and seem to under- 
stand”’ is the root of my answer to this question. With 
the co-operation of the other first grade pupils, I 
believe this child would soon have a normal attitude 
toward verbal school work. 

Several years ago I was called to do substitute 
teaching in the sixth grade of a small school. As soon 
as I entered the room, a small girl came up to me and 
whispered, ‘“‘Lillian doesn’t talk.” “Yes, I know,” I 
answered her, and Lillian’s silence was not mentioned 
again during my stay. This child spoke readily at home 
with her parents and brother, but among others she 
was silent. The teachers compromised with the situation 
by having her show her familiarity with the various 
subjects by handing in written reports or by board 
work. The children in her room were willing to assist her 
if any errors were noticed in her work, and were friendly 
in their attitude toward her. Later, when she was older, 
she was able to understand that the inferiority complex 
with which she had silenced her tongue could be re- 
moved; but only by herself, and only when she desired 
to do so, so urgently that she would put forth the effort 
required. Fortunately, she was successful and is a 
normal young lady today. 

In teaching the child referred to in the September 
problem, I would use nearly the same procedure, 
adapting my methods to suit her age and grade. First, 
I would explain to the other children,—and let it be 
understood that even first graders have great under- 
standing—that Joanne need not answer questions or 
read orally, but will do her work another way. Then I 
would introduce into the classroom various reading and 
phonetic games, word building blocks, and simple work 
books, and make Joanne custodian of this library. Show 
her how these reading helps are used and allow her to 


choose others to play the games with her. Certain work 
books of her grade level should be colored by her, and 
the answers written in. 

When formal reading classes of her ability are carried 
on, have her follow the text by using a marker the width 
of the printed line, but do not ask her to read. During 
drill period watch her lips. If she shows that she knows 
the answers, all that you have been trying to accomplish 
has been done. After all, it is the individual child who 
is being educated, not the group as a whole; and if she 
has knowledge now, the use of that knowledge will come 
later. 

Surely a first grade of retarded children should be 
the best place in the world for teaching by dramatics. 
With a wee bit of imagination a place could always be 
made for Joanne. Either she could be given a part that 
called for pantomime, or placed in a chorus or group 
part where it did not matter whether she spoke or not. 
If she attempted to say the part and faltered, it would 
not be noticed. 

I have done wonders with timid and nervous children 
by using hand puppets. The actors are behind a curtain 
and cannot see the other children. In Joanne’s case she 
might be allowed to manipulate one of the puppets, 
choosing another child to stand beside her to say the 
lines, unless she is sufficiently interested in the play to 
want to do it herself. In that case, I would explain to 
her that she must practice outside of class until she 
knows her lines and can say them without faltering. 
With a blustery voice such as this child has, what a 
grand Papa Bear she would make for a dramatization 
of The Three Bears. If successful in this, she could be 
shown how to change her voice for other parts. 

When your classes have study periods, occasionally 
try sending Joanne out of doors with two other girls, 
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telling them to take turns in reading the lesson orally, 
stressing the need for special training in enunciation and 
expression. Explain to Joanne that she will profit by 
following the text and listening carefully to the others 
if she does not wish to take part in the reading. At no 
time would I ask Joanne to recite in class until she has 
acquired the ability to read in a small group outside of 
the schoolroom. When she asks to read, I would tell her 
to come into the room the following morning a few 
minutes before classes begin for special help in her 
reading. If she is made to feel that this is a privilege of 
which she is the sole recipient, she may try harder 
simply to please you. 
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With this child in mind, I would have the class recite 
in unison, or have groups assigned for various parts, in 
reciting the poems children love. I would also have the 
children write group stories, and if Joanne wished to 
contribute a sentence, explain to her that you cannot 
spell the words for her until she can tell you the content 
of her thought. 

A healthy child, normal in all other ways, should soon 
respond to the love of doing things with other children, 
and will, when sufficiently interested in the work, forget 
her self-consciousness and enter into the play. How- 
ever, if her case is an exceptionally stubborn one, let her 
take the silent course until time overcomes the difficulty. 


Books in Review 


‘on influx of fall books during 
the past few weeks has brought 
with it works of varying suitability 
for gift, classroom and selective read- 
ing purposes. 


A recommended selection for a 
classroom reference book is Hand- 
book of English for Boys and 
Girls, prepared by a Committee of 
the National Conference on Re- 
search in English and published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. In 
a clear and concise manner, within 
the easy comprehension of children, 
the authors have presented the most 
vital information on everyday cour- 
tesies, correct ways to speak and 


write, guides in classroom work and 
constructive aids in vocabulary and 
punctuation. This should prove a 
splendid working tool for children. 
Price, $0.60. 


Primary music teachers will find 
a wealth of material in Dorothy 
Gordon’s Treasure Bag of Game 
Songs, published by E. P. Dutton. 
This collection of lively, frolicking 
songs, gathered from all parts of 
America and many European coun- 
tries, will lend zest and enthusiasm 
to many a music or recreation period. 
Miss Gordon, recognized authority 
in her field, has carefully worked out 
the accompanying play features to 


the songs with simple, charming, yet 
expert directness. The lovely illus- 
trations by Veronica Reed delight- 
fully contribute to a harmonious 
whole. Price, $1.50. 


Best Short Stories for Boys and 
Girls, selected and compiled by 
Carol Ryrie Brink and published by 
Row, Peterson & Co., presents a 
splendid collection of twenty-eight 
best short stories, selected from a 
year’s reading of all the leading 
juvenile magazines. The stories are 
arranged in order of advancements 
and its contents will provide ex- 
cellent supplementary and leisure 
time reading. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE 


smaller diameter of wood and_ slightly 


authorities prefer the 


with its 


Eagle 
pencil slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


“EAGLE PENCILCO. 
NEWYORK 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees... 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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The Four Funny Men, by Erlin 
Hogan, published by E. P. Dutton, 
has the appeal of exaggeration so 
dear to the very young. The four 
grotesque men, one with a Pinocchio- 
like nose, another a long chin, a 
third a funny forehead, and the last, 
elongated lips, provoke their unex- 
pected visitor, Rosalie, to such 
uncontrollable mirth that she quite 
forgets her manners. Clever illus- 
trations by Inez Hogan, aunt of the 
eight-year-old author. Price, $1.00. 


As pleasing as the title is alliter- 
ative is Mr. Pearly of Pepper Pot 
Lane, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. With a London setting, 
a little pup and a mischievous 
donkey, we go with Mr. Pearly on 
his vending trips, which are some- 
times gay and again vexatious. 
Charlotte Becker’s illustrations are 
humorous and delightful. As a gift, 
Mr. Pearly of Pepper Pot Lane 
is a good selection. Price, $1.50. 


Illuminative of the days of about 
1860 is Madeline Darrough Horn’s 
book, Log Cabin Family. The 
presentation of incidents in the life 
of this pioneer family makes the 
ways of living years ago seem very 
real. Lovely illustrations by Francis 
McCray. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 


By Miriam C. Potter 


now available in book form 


delightedly together. 


Mrs. Goose is in a Book! 


MRS. GOOSE OF ANIMALTOWN 


The children’s beloved Mrs. Goose stories are 
the stories that have 
appeared in American Childhood and some new 
ones, with many new pictures and jolly jacket 
and endpapers in full color. It will be the children’s 
favorite book on the teacher’s shelf. Just try 
reading aloud “School Bells for Mrs. Goose” or the 
story in which Mrs. Goose tries to drive a car, | 
and you'll have your whole schoolroom laughing 


Mrs. Goose is really worth while. 
is genuine and these compact little separate stories 
of her adventures give children a lovely sense of 
kindness and neighborliness as well as of fun. $1.50. 


The earlier volume, MRS. GOOSE 
AND THREE DUCKS, costs $1.25 


Munro Leaf’s latest book, Fair 
Play, explains very simply to chil- 
dren why laws and rules should be 
obeyed and the elementary meaning 
of democracy. Though of a slightly 
more lengthy treatment than his 
previous books, the humorous ap- 
proach, which so attracts children, 
is retained. Published by Frederick 
Stokes & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Frankie by Helen and Alf Evers, 
published by Rand, McNally, is an 
amusing little story of a puppy who 
happily wags his tail right into 
an unhappy exploitation at Mr. 
Schultz’s frankfurter stand at the 
County Fair. The appealing illus- 
trations and laconic text are suitable 
for the four-year-olds. Price, $1.00. 


As far as most young fairy-tale 
readers are concerned, the old-time 
favorite, Cinderella, ends with Cin- 
derella and the Prince living happily 
ever after. In the story of Cinders, 
by Katharine Gibson, we find a de- 
lightful sequel concerning Cinder- 
ella’s coachman, who somehow, con- 
trary to belief, missed being trans- 
formed back to a little mouse at the 
stroke of twelve. Whimsical illus- 
trations are by Vera Bock. Highly 
entertaining reading. Published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Her humor 


and so on. 


total of $9.00. 


0 Enclosed is $1.00 . . . Please send the big or book, THE 
ART TEACHER, on ten days’ trial, after which I send $2.00 as 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO.., Inc. first Budget payment or return the book for refund of my $1.00 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 


Name.... 


Street ... 


City ... 


The Book that Helps 
i Most for Art Teaching 


cloth, needlework, woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are shown 
which help in teaching health, civics, geography, and history. 
Shows you how to stretch your art supplies by using economi- 
cal material, such as newspapers, tin cans, corks, old suit boxes, 


SPECIAL EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
Special plan to help you use THE ART TEACHER while paying 
for it in four easy, convenient payments. . 
book in your hands immediately, you begin to use it atonce . . . 
then for four months you send just $2.00 per month... a 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 
4911 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Magical Jumping Beans, 
written and illustrated by Eleanore 
Hubbard Wilson, shows glimpses of 
the life in Mexico from about 600 
A.D., in the days of the Maya 
Indians, through various periods up 
to the present time. The author’s 
active imagination, coupled with a 
fine sense of action, produce an 
unusually entertaining and interest- 
ing story. The book might also 
serve usefully in Mexican project 
work. Attractive illustrations in 
brown, red and yellow. Published by 
E. P. Dutton. Price, $1.50. 


A somewhat difficult task has been 
assumed in Child’s Book of Fa- 
mous Composers, written by 
Gladys Burch and John Wolcott, in 
trying to encompass within a limited 
number of pages more than a factual 
summation of twenty composers’ 
lives. A childhood incident of interest 
to young readers is brought out in 
each biography, but the rest of the 
story does not present a _ vivid 
characterization. The book is meri- 
torious in its chronological detail, 
and a full-page reproduction of an 
authentic picture of each composer 
adds to its value. Advanced music 
pupils will probably find it some- 
what too scant to be used as a work 
of reference. Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co. Price, $1.50. 


in the Grades 


Pedro J. Lemos’ 
THE ART TEACHER 
WHAT YOU GET 


Imagine having in your hands 
ready for immediate use in your 
school work a big book of 492 
pages . . . 388 of them being 
illustrations, giving you the 
most successful lessons which 
other teachers have discovered. 
Think of the time it saves you 
in preparing your work. When 
you need art ideas you find them 
quickly in the 16 fully illus- 
trated chapters of THE ART 
TEACHER. 


OTHER USES FOR THE BOOK 
: This book becomes your work- 

> ing library of school art. Shows 
results with all art mediums 
... pen, pencil, crayon, water 
color, tempera, clay, paper, 


- $1.00 puts the 
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Thanksgiving Place Cards 


Her: is an easy suggestion for 
making place cards for your Thanks- 
giving dinner. Or, if you are going 
to Grandma’s house, she will be 
pleased if you make them for her 
Thanksgiving table. 


Trace the turkey pattern onto 
heavy brown wrapping paper, and 
then cut it out very carefully. With 
a pencil make the turkey’s eye. 

Take the two ends and paste 
or pin them together. This. will 


ee 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


make the turkey stand up at each 
place. Write the names of the per- 
sons who are to be at the table in 
the center of the “‘brace’’—and you 
will have as attractive place cards as 
you would want. 

~LouIsE Price BELL 


To Make a Steamer Rug 


SELEcT a piece of felt or heavy 
woolen cloth, plaid if possible. Cut 
the cloth into an oblong three by 
twelve inches. Cut fringe on the two 
short ends. Fold and roll neatly, 
then tie securely with narrow strips 
of leather from an old kid glove. 

—MavupbeE M. GRAntT 


To Make Carnations 


Use deep pink, pale pink, red 
or white crépe paper. For the stems 
use a spool of green-covered wire 
cut into proper lengths. 
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To make the carnations, cut the 
crépe paper into long strips about 
two and a half inches wide. Fold 
these strips and cut long narrow 
petals with saw-tooth tops. Break 
off ten or a dozen of these petals (or 
more), twist them firmly together at 
the base and wind the green wire 
around for the stem. 


To Make a Suitcase 


Asx the children to save and 
bring to school small oblong boxes 
such as jewelers and druggists use. 
Cover the little boxes neatly with 
tan or leather colored paper. Paste 
on a handle of heavy paper or use a 
short strip of leather cut from an old 
glove or shoe. Use strips of tan 
leather for straps. (Often a shoe- 
maker will give away small scraps 
of leather which one can use nicely 
in school work.) 

MavupeE M. GRANT 


E.. and hand, the experts say, are 


- better served in handwriting in the 


first grades when either Dixon Be- 


vinners 308 or Dixon Sight Savers 
308-SS is supplied to pupils. Primary 

teachers should write for free sam- 

ples to — 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY & 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Be Your Own 
ENGLISH TEACHER 


Speak and write faultless 
English 


BETTER ENGLISH 
way to mas- 


ter English 

by reading an 

entertaining 
magazine: 


Better Eng- 
lish, a funda- 
mentally new 
type of publica- 
tion, will bring 
Edited by to your home 
DacoBert D. RUNES the country s 
most promi- 
nent popular teachers of English. 
H. L. Mencken, Janet R. Aiken, 
Frank H. Vizetelly, Milton Wright, 
A. A. Roback and other equally 
outstanding men of literature tell 
you in their own fascinating manner 
how to speak and write perfect 
English. 


There is not a dull page in Better 
English. Every article is designed to 
help you. 

Would you risk one dollar on the 
chance of bettering your position in 
life? Becoming a speaker means be- 
coming a Business and Social leader. 

Single copies are twenty-five cents 
at news stands. Better yet, however, 
send $1.00 for a six months’ trial sub- 
scription. 


Here are the titles of some of the 

topics that will be discussed in Better 
English by the nation’s most prominent 
teachers of English. 
You, too, Can Become a Writer. 
Keeping the audience Awake. 
How to tell a Story. Do You 
Lisp? You Can Stop Stuttering. 
Are you a Falsetto Guy? Speech 
and Effective Personality. How 
to Enlarge Your Vocabulary. If 
you Can’t Clinch the Deal. A 
Formula That Will Make You 
Friends. The Art of Being a 
Secretary. Letters That Per- 
form Miracles. There is Fun in 
Grammar. 


Use the Coupon Below 


6 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


BETTER ENGLISH 
Dept. A. CHH., 570 7th Ave., 
New York. N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing one dollar with this coupon— 
(cash, check or money order). Please send 


Better English to the address below for six 
months. 


Name... 
Address 


City ... State 


The Vegetable Man 


Do you want to make a funny 
Vegetable Man as a decoration for 
the Thanksgiving dinner-table? Well, 
here is how I made one, some years 
ago, as I had read somewhere about 
the idea. 


First get a nice smooth cucumber, 
six or seven inches long, then you 
will need four carrots, rather small 
ones, about four inches long, and 
two round red radishes and two long 
radishes, and a smooth small turnip, 
as white as possible. Last of all, get 
some wooden skewers, or sticks, the 
kind that are used to hold meat 
from falling apart in the oven. 

Now we will begin to put our man 
together. Cut the skewers in halves, 
so they will be two and a half inches 
long, and sharpen each end in a 
pencil sharpener. Hold your cu- 
cumber with the small end at the 
top, and stick a skewer in each side 
near the top, opposite to each other. 
Next shove a carrot on each stick, 
leaving a little space where the 
‘“‘arm” joins the body. Then cut two 
pieces of the sticks so they will be 
an inch and a half long, shove one 
of these in the end of each carrot- 
arm. Fit a round radish on the 
other end, for the radishes are the 
‘thands”’ of our man, you see. 


Well, how he is growing! Now for 
his legs. Take the other two carrots 
and join them to body with skewers, 
or sticks, as you did the arms. Then 
put the long radishes on little sticks 
for feet, turning them at right angles, 
as feet should be. 

Then, of course, there must be a 
head; that is what the round turnip 
is for. I think you will need to put 
two sticks in to join the head on to 
the body, for it is quite heavy. 


Doesn’t this look like a nice man? 
Of course he will want something to 
wear, and J think you can make him 
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some overalls. Ask your mother for 
a piece of gingham, and cut the 
overalls out the shape of those in 
the picture, measuring the man to 
get the right length. It won’t be 
much work to sew them up, and sew 
on some short pieces of tape for the 
suspenders, which can be fastened 
with a common pin at the back, 
after the overalls are slipped on 
over the carrot-legs. You will have 
to pull them on very carefully so as 
not to break the legs off, but if you 
do, then you can slip off the overalls 
and shove the legs on again. 

You can draw some kind of a 
funny face on the turnip-head. Look 
at the picture I have drawn, and 
then you will see just how the man 
will look when finished. 


Fie, 3B 


I happened to have a little tin 
cart, and I put some fruit in the 
back of the cart first, and propped 
the man up in front. He did look like 
a real farmer-man! 


I know you will find him easy to 
make. Don’t do it till the day before 
Thanksgiving, for the vegetables 
dry up quickly, and look shriveled. 
Anyway keep your man in a cool 
place overnight, and till he is used 
for the dinner-table decoration. 

—ELINor ANDREWS 


A Phonics Game 


Most children, I believe, love 
to reverse their status with the 
teacher’s. I have been utilizing this 
love of playing teacher in a phonics 
game wherein I play pupil. I read to 
them a lively story that uses words 
they have not as yet encountered in 
their reading. When I come to one 
they should be able to get by con- 
text, I stop and ask one of them for 
help. On a word they should be able 
to read by the use of phonics, I 
give a hint or two—perhaps the 
beginning sound or the family. They 
love to help the teacher and often 
by this medium the slow children 
realize the significance of phonics as 
a help to them in their own silent 
reading. 

DoNnNA YADSON 
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THE PURITANS—Miniatures 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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Lighten your Work... Stimulate Pupil Interest with these 


NEW HECTOGRAPH WORK BOORS 


You've Waited for This Book —and Here It Is: 


YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE 


For Primary Grades 


By ALICE HANTHORN, Principal, Observation Schooi, Cleveland, Ohio 


Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink — Four for each month of the school year. 


You'll Save Hours of After-School 
Work with This Book of 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 

Teachers will welcome this time-saving book of 
delightful dramatizations for children of 2nd to 
5th Grades; simplified so that a teacher may pro- 
duce them effectively with a minimum amount of 
preparation. Printed in large type, in duplicating 
ink. Subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, 
Citizenship and Fantasy. The pages are scored, to 
tear out easily, and the hektograph scripts may 


be retained for repeated use. Price, 81.00 
Size, 84, x 11 


PROJEC TS 


The subjects’ include 
Citizenship, Safety, Signs 
of the Month, Holidays, 
Reading Lessons and 
“Something-to-do” sug- 
gestions. Each is illus- 
trated, and the text — 
printed in large type — 
is within the vocabulary 
of children of Ist to 4th 
Grades ... This book pro- 
vides just the type of 
Science Studies teachers 
require, and eliminates 
the task of hand copying, 
saving hours of time. 

Size, 842 x 11 

Price, $1.00 


ELITTLE PLAYS 
PRIMARY GRADES 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
Seasonal Dramatizations 


HECTOGRAPH INK 
for 


TOM BRADLEY ComPanY 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY 
PROJECTS 


In Hektograph 
By BESS BRUCE 


CLEAVELAND 


Primary Activities 
In Prints 


A New Hektograph Portfolio 
Primary Activities In 
Hektograph Prints 


Sixteen plates of practical proj- 
ects in Number Work, Social Sci- 
ence, Simple Art Studies and Poster 
Designs — a variety of subjects for 
every-day use. Each plate makes 
all the copies you can use on any 
gelatine duplicator. Price, 5O¢ 

Size, 8x 11 


Here’s Sensational News — 

A new second volume of 

Sing-A-Song Player 
Book 


HERTOGRAPH 


Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays 
—for hektograph reproduction. This set of plates 
will be welcomed by every teacher. Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving, Hallowe’en, Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s, Lincoln and Washington, and Easter are all 
represented by three to five pages of these new 


studies. Only 81.00 


z| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 

O 

a. For $ enclosed, send the following: 

5 Year Round Lessons in Science, $1.00 | 

VU Little Plays for Primary Grades, $1.00 | 

Ww Year Round Holiday Projects, $1.00 

= Sing-A-Song Player Book, $1.25 | 

- Primary Activities in Hektograph Prints, $0.50 

= | 

< NAME 

| 
ADDRESS 


A book of children’s songs 
that furnishes its own musical 
instrument —a_ practical, per- 
fectly tuned xylophone fastened 
in the book ... Teaches melody 
and first steps in music ... More 
than 200,000 of Book I sold last 
fall, thousands of them for use 
in schoolrooms. 

All children love this book and 
every teacher will find it a fas- 
cinating way to teach simple 
songs. 

Send for it today. 


Price, $1.25 


All books sent postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. 
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Subscribe to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


A YEAR'S SUPPLY OF IDEAS 
ir—lesson sugges- 
tion sGrawings, Ge ,cut paper 
work, correlati liday ideas. 
Special Sec 
SEND NO MONEY NOW 
Subscribe Today ~ Pay $3 Jan. 1 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
4912 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Easy-to-play Culbertson 
Rhythms and Songs 


make your job easier and 
more pleasant 


These books solve your music problem with 
short adaptable selections. Easy to play, excellent 
rhythmic beat. Ideal for the teacher who is not 
a musician but plays piano as part of her job. 
Used by successful teachers everywhere. 


Interpretive Rhythms, Book I. .$1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Rocking Horse, 
Clown, Swing, Giants, Elephants, Brownies, etc. 


Interpretive Rhythms, Book II .$1.00 
Indians, 3 Bears, Child and Bee, Skips, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book III.$1.00 
Bicycle, Rowing, Bunny, Marches, Skips, ete. 
Songs and Rhythms 


19 Original Songs, Marches, Dance, Snow Man, 
Butterfly, etc. 


Band Rhythms. 25 Simple Selections . $0.50 
Pitter Patter Poems, Songs, Rhythms. $0.75 
Order now from your dealer or direct. 
order, check or C. O. D. We pay postage. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P.O. Box 1736, Dept. H, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Money 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., 
922 Oak Street, 


Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yre) also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. a 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 912P, EVANSTON, ILL. 


mplete education for teaching 
elementary grades, kinder- 
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The Month of November 


By HOPE HARRIN 


Ds THE old Roman calendar 
the month of November was the 
ninth month, and it was so-called 
because the word ‘‘November’’ 
meant “‘nine.”’ It became the eleventh 
month in the present calendar, but 
its name was unchanged. The month 
formerly had only twenty-nine days, 
but when the year’s first month was 
changed to January an extra day 
was added to November. 


ARMISTICE DAY is celebrated 
on November 11th, for on that date 
in 1918 the greatest war in all 
history came to an end with the 
defeat of the German army and its 
allies. Three years later, in 1921, 
Congress set aside the eleventh of 
November as a legal, public holiday, 
to be known as “‘Armistice Day.” 
And each year since then the people 
of the United States, on November 
llth, have devoted the day to 
ceremonies and celebrations in honor 
to those who fought in the war. 


THANKSGIVING comes in No- 
vember—one of the most outstand- 
ing American holidays in the year. 
It has always been celebrated on the 
last Thursday in the month, but this 
year President Roosevelt’s procla- 
mation announced the preceding 
Thursday—next to the last Thurs- 
day in the month—as Thanksgiving 
Day. Many states, however, have 
determined to celebrate this day of 
thanks on the last Thursday, ac- 
cording to tradition, while others will 
celebrate it a week earlier in accord- 
ance\with the President’s proclama- 
tion.y Thanksgiving is known to all 
of us for its feasting, also for its 


football games in all sections of the 
country. 

The first Thanksgiving was a day 
set aside by the Pilgrims in Massa- 
chusetts, to be celebrated with a 
praise service to God who had 
carried them through the struggles 
of a long, hard period of settlement 
and had given them a bounteous 
harvest. 

It was decided to have a week’s 
celebration. Governor Bradford sent 
out a party of men to bring in game 
for the feasts. They returned laden 
with wild fowl, and it was at this 
first Thanksgiving that the “‘turkey”’ 
was introduced as the food symbol 
of the day. 

After their first Thanksgiving, this 
day was not a regular festival with the 
Pilgrims, and the frequency of its rep- 
etition is not clear in the history of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


They did, however, establish the 
precedent, and President Washing- 
ton, after the Revolutionary War, 
proclaimed November 26, 1789, as a 
day of thanksgiving and prayer. 
Thanksgiving Day, as we know it, 
did not become a legal holiday until 
1864, when President Lincoln pro- 
claimed the last Thursday in No- 
vember to be set aside for Thanks- 
giving, and recommended that there- 
after in each year the last Thursday 
in November be declared a holiday, 
devoted to the giving of thanks for 
the blessings received by the people 
of the United States. Every president 
since that year has followed the 
example of Lincoln and issued such a 
proclamation some weeks before the 
date announced as Thanksgiving. 


DERRY KRINDERGARTES 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


* Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, 
and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


teaching; 


12 Huntington Ave., Box 77 


and playground e 
Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 


“Training Children.” 


Boston, Massachusetts 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


‘FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND 


410 U S NATL BANK Wit 


UNEXCELLED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Plymouth Bidg. 


FFE DENVER. COLO 


Member W.A.T.A. 


A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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